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MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
NAVIGATION, &c. 

HE REV. D. LANG, M.A. &c., Lecturer on 
Mathematics, | Royal Relztechnie Institution, bas a few 
hours a week un ied, would ee happy, to employ 

a webiting Pupils at at t eir own them at 

m Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
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‘Terms moderate. 
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Hr Reha hen Lane ect Wetliae 
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DUCATION. —WEsrBURY ON TRYM, 
Gloucestershire, (about two goles | from Gites, on the 

















)—ROBERT GIBSON, B.A. (Cam e Univer- 
ty), RECEIVES A ars NOMBER OF PU LS, who 
sty) all res ated as mem of his family, and to 
Soe improv: vement wis attention is en voted. 
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PORTRAIT OF MAD"“®- RACHEL, 


ESSRS. GRAVES & CO. have the honour 
to announce to the Bobiity ond Gentry that they have 
just completed the Reeravi » from the beautiful Portrait re- 


drawn in by » Bemneet Os and which is esteemed 
ine. I Rache ys her friends the most perf eness yet 
































hen Pric, plain es & colours, 1. ls. 
FINE ARTS. 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 





plas sew in oe in progress for the Members of the Royal 
THE BLIND Gl GIRL AT A HOLY WELL, 





Art- 






be seen at M n's oh. Le Messrs. Hodgson 
ez I Niall wh 
ae ONE POU UND PER Fetter, ~ 
ime ma' rwa irec’ 
willbe received, OF the HART BLACK Hon. 





20, Gardiner’ ~ yub 
NB. ang = evders, for remitting the amount of one or 
two tickets, at any office for 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, ond 
STATIONERS.—TO BE SoLp, on_very advantageou: 

an old-established and respectable | BUSINESS, centrally 

e in one of t the best thoroughfares in London. The Pre- 

mises are en Biciontly, extensive for carrying on Printing, Pub- 
lishing, and Bookbinding; or a great part may be let off, havi: 
ase - entrance. ‘Io save time and ay ble, no one ni 

gout Direct cwirh 
























+ are volesned | in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, ond forwarded with the M 


uais, Paris, or at the Atheneum 
id in London, 38 fr. S ll. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage 
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or pad Collections spect Books, Prints, ke. oe 
y Public Competition. 


advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Mal 


tage in ion. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATES ROOME. 


By Messrs. . SOUTHGATE & their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
IDAY, .- TL Hh day, 
HE VALUABLE ey “LIBRARY ‘of a 


yf the Ry ; including a 


retiring from 
Comm te Collection of Reports in the various Courts—The best 
oder Works of Practice -t 


e bes’ 
witha email os and eee 
it orks e 
ors, all in fine = 4 
ee & Canoe aa Catalogues had. 
tions on Property ; 3, and large 


odern Wert of 
yoo 





paines, —Subscriptions for the Stam 
mdon. For France, and ot 
(anes HOLMES, TOOK's COURT.) 


ISS COKAYNE’S SONGS.—Now reEapy, 

and to be had of PIGLIs & & CO., “ They will come! 

“M ie”—and “Man.” “Also, in the 

. prine 10s. 6d. Subscribers’ names 

spose by Willis & Co. %, Lower Grosvenor-street, Bond- 
stree 





nn AND CHEAPER co np ng 
iow ready, Fighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE ‘during the 
MIDDLE 6Gr. 
y HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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17 vols.. —_teneven s 
ine of Na ns 
dener’s “Magazine, 10 a —Loudon ‘ultureLoudon's 
pion ge Lanerenze G G n Sweet's tus, or Rock Ros 
co eared — Neate’ . entome 


TRAITS, pub lished b 
DON CHURC 

W. Pearso Remaining 
MAGNA E VA BRITANNIA, published in 10 vols 
County of Bedfordshire 





L. A. LEWIS will sell at x ones, 125, Fleet-street, on 


MONDAY, the! 
HE LIBRARY ofa ‘MEDICAL GENTLE- 
x PORTIONS of the the LIBRARY of a AY ofa GENTLEMAN, 


Cowper's futon —Albinus® +-™ —Cooper 
on Hern r oat Testes, plates coloured—Cooper on 
Dislocations—Coope: = ye 's Fiates of Diseases 
of the Skin, coloured-Man II's Fossils Downs— 

awh — itectural Ani ities. a x is fine ‘old impres- 

lopwdia Metropo! hes vo i, 's Botanical 
a continued rims and Hooke Hooker. fi from i 
ment to 840, the first 63 calf, aod remainder 
in numbers—C. 


On Friday next = be pyhtshed, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
rice 


h UBIC sn and MANNERS in FRANCE and 
NY: a Series of Travelling Shoes of Art and 

Soci By H. ° 9 

— TA yt ‘dem ~y | oo. oe 


NEW WORK, UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WOMEN OF 


ENGLAND.’ 
GUMMER and WINTER in the PYRENEES. 
By the fates of * The Women of E land,” * Family 


rets,’ and ‘ The So f the 
With a View of tthe Town and Castle of Pau. Cloth 9s. ; $ alls lls. 
Fisher, Son 


& Co. 38, Newgate-street, London 








davier’ Animal Wiopdom: be re iffith and others, 
s Naturalists Repository, 8 vols. plates col.— 
tural “Mistory. 9 


n's its, 8 vi 
c. 


.—Valpy’s Delphin 
ware 





my tactics. 14 
TUESDAY the 15th, 
HE ENGRAVED *‘COPPERPLATES to the 
BRITISH GALLERY of CONTEMPO RARY POR- 
Messrs. and Deri. in 2 vols. fol. 
—One Hundred and be BY. COPPER ATES of LO 
wings by J. Co "Me G. Sbegberd 
essrs. LY: 


~ ies Ca, 
6, copies— Berkshire $26—Buck 


king. 

ase Cambridgeshire saa_ Cornwall, 61— Cumber- 

. ire, 804—! Devonshire. 5 with 
ates.—Lysons' Environs of Lae don, 


4to, 219 ; and royal 4to. large paper, 84—Lysons ‘ 


patddiooes Parishes ito. 155 copies; and royal 4to. large paper, 
Ta ieee es of Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cum- 
_ PRenand! folio, 198 copies. 





h 
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Mr. L. A. LEWIS wai a - FRIDAY the l8th, and 


[HE 1 LIBRARY. ofa : GENTLEMAN, removed 


Picart, Ceremonies et “Coutumes Religieuses, 7 vols. 
=Duhalde, Description, de la Chine, 5 vols. large pa 





haus 
Britannica, 7 vols.—Birch's 





a of thes Role n ~a ‘Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. — Catrou et 
Rouille, Histoire 
5 vols,—CKuvresde 
rt vols. Pas 
Henry II. 6 vols. 


omaine, 20 vols. —Mariana, Historia Espagne, 
e Voltaire, Al vols.—Modern Universal mG 
William Temple’ 's Works, 4 vols. pollagttioten 
's Works, 5 vols. 








way who © cannot command from 
ress) to R. 8. Tat Mr. H. H 
falictor, No. 6, Lyon’ Shen. 


ITERARY NOTICE—Mr. Maunder'’s 
TREASURY of History. ont GEOGRAPHY, which 
was announced to succeed Treasury,’ isina 
ieee state, and will be wibtishe with a hs te delay as t Gis 
.. It will comprise a A ag —~ vy Came ff i- 
Tatery, Ancient and Mode a Series of 
Histori oer lation a onute, or has existed, in the 
be developed their use, progress, and 
othe moral and social character of their 
respective inhabitants, their religion, manners and customs; 
together with the geographical] position and commercial advan- 
tages of oe country; t their natural productions, and general 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.— ADVERTISE- 
MENTS for the forthcoming Number must be sent on or 
before MONDAY, the 21st instant. 
H. Hooper, Pali Mall East. 
Just published, 
And forwarded by post, roti, to any part of the Kingdom, 
THE THIRD PART OF A SELECT CATALOGUE OF 


Siar aera SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
rtion of th the rrigolected, and choice Stock of 
ELSE, ¢ 82, NEWGATE-STREET, 


RG. we low prices affixed. 
a ¥ The superiority of the Boo Books in this Collection, together 
their extreme c eapness, afford an unusually eomaiie 
y to making their selections upon the 
Most profitable terms. 


Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden 
HExey Y G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 


f BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
ing to 2.1 100 es, half- morocco, with flexible back. 
Itcomprehen ve three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
apartment of Ueratare and the Fine Arts, and in most 
fockecticr the largest assortment ever Or for sale by a 

seller, Lf prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and reduced pet ices to most of the modern publi- 
cations ; aod upwards < five thousand weregregnaeel willese 
re are few books of importance, old or 

but whet mag be pr from the 


will 1 be be allowed to gentlemen 
making yepttases to the extent of 20/., 4 it will be refunded on 
teturn of the Catalogue within six mon’ 

Popiic Liprarigs and Literary Institutions in all parts of 
the world may obtain the Catalogue gratis, on applying tor it by 
Post, with instructions how to send it. 

ere are sever: rms similar in name, please to observe 
» and to prevent | mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 


4 ann 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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MONDAY, June 28, and following days, the EXTEN 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of a distinguished Collector. 
Messrs. C. B. Tait & Co. 


emg and ienpertanse. is 
01 


Inscriptions, $1 
leian Mi 
Scriptores, 4 vols. mor.—History “ the Castles of Alnwick and 
Warkworth, e Du 


tee first 
Chroni 

in Italian 
20 voleMontfaucon, 1" 


20 vols. T — aes Durham, 3 vols.—comp! 
printed fo 


Ieeram een Scriptores, larg 


SALE OF THe E EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY 


DISTINGUISHED COLLECTOR. 
ESSRS. C. B. TAIT & CO., of Edinburgh, 
ntimate that they have been instructed to SELL 
in their Great Room, No. 11, Hanoverstrect, - 

an 


essrs. beg, partiewiariy to draw the atten- 
of Gennakneuss and the Public to this Library, which, for 
one of the most valuable that has ever 

exposed r Sale in Scotland. The Collection is peculiarly 
in English, Scottish, and French History and Antiquities, 
includes, among many others of equal importance, the fol- 


lowing rare and camaatue Works :—Voltaire, Giuvres de, 70 vols. 


mor., by Le Rome—Histoire de l'Académie des 
vols.—Lord Somers’ Tracts, 13 vols.—The Har- 
any, 10 vols. —0" ‘Connor, Rerum Hibernicarum 


rivately ony | by th chess of Northumber- 
ale's M Monasti + Anglicanum (with both Editions of 
olume), 7 vols. folio, red mor., by De Rome—The 
icles of England, 13vols.—Wilkins” Concilia, 4 vols.— Virgil, 
ivately printed for the chess of Devonshire— 
"Glossarium. 10 vols.—Ordonnances des Rois de France, 
TAntiquite Expliquée, avec Sapplement, 
ete Sets of the Books 


THE BANNATYNE and MAITLAND CLUBS, 


many other privately-printed Works; 
the En ey ritannica, new edition, by Prof. Napier— 
Innes’ y on tland, 2 vols. large paper, blae mor.—De 
re, reome Instructive, &c.. 10 ra is. large paper: red 
Rome—UC! rowel es de Savoy, from the rary of 
Ma are fab gg 4 Works, 12 vols. large paper, russia 
e paper, old red mor.—a Complete 
Set of the B ack f¢ Co a requ fare Ling # Chronologiqaes, 
esii Thesaurus, 3 vols art Duchesne, 


will be ready ten days previous to. the. ‘Sale, and 
be had of Messrs. Lo 4 Longman % % Co, and James Bobn, 


ao N7uieae-strast, Strand. =; and at = place of Sale. 
0 


rgh, 11, Hanover-street, June 1, 1841. 
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“Of all t sousaa travels 
posed to think it the most agreeable and ort; inal. From first 
page to last, 
which the oe lt of te 


charm,” 


vols. 8vo. price 28s, with Mlustrations, from Sketches by the 
WINTER in the AZORES, and aSUMMER 


A‘ of the BA BATHS fhe FURNAS, in St. MICHAEL'S. 
y JOSEP. 


M.D, of Southampton, and HENRY 
. Cf Lincoln's Inn. 
we have ever read, wo are dis- 


OLEAN 


we found it a succession of sparkling pictures; to 
scenes they are laid in, the primitive 

illustrate, and the natural grandeur 
thse surround them, contribute an inexpressible 


a: fin'Van V« Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


ity of 
beaut 











This NEW PECIM in demy 8vo. price 5s. a MOND 
~  & NE cau ey SR ef 
A’ . . 

Sas wus, URES, and TIME, fo for 
By DECIMUS MASLEN, Esq. 

ion: Smith, Elder & Co. 63, Cornhill. 
BRIERLY’S SHIPPING. 

Now ready, 4s. tinted; 7s. 6d. coloured, 

ATES 





Freie AT ‘SEA, 
of the Cricinal Pe Ty, 
» thes Dottessin of 
TH EA 
Leadon oe. RL COURTOWN. 


Publ sf : 
Ry ticked M. Edward Ramsden, Fisch lane; 
Just published, in 18mo. price 1s. 
RENCH and ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY ; 
being a Collection of the most remarkable idioms and 
forms of speech in the French Langu °. taken from a s 
History of Gil Bias wih Se corre its ig phrases in En 
Author of ‘A Treatise on the Affinities of the German and 
English Languages,’ and Professor in the Royal College of 
Henry the Fourth, 


ym. pele Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
Arcade, London. 





Burlington 





R. BENTLEY witt IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND; and The 

Woman of a Certain Age. Ried, Lid Mrs. Gore, Author of 

* Mothers and Dancbiers. &c. 

Il, THE OLD EARL ‘AND’ “HIS YOUNG WIFE; 

a Novel. 3vols. 
, NOW RE 

I. THE HISTORY “OF DUELLING ; comprising 
Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters from 
the Earliest Period to the. Freeent Times. By Dr. Millingen, 
Author of * Curiosities of M al Experience,’ &c. 2vols. 8vo. 

ll. THE QUEEN’S POISO ; or, France in the 
Sixteenth ae a = Louisa mm: Coste. Author of 

Summer amon: vols. 

Ill. MEM(¢ ys ‘OF Tie Ri RIGHT YON. WARREN 
HASTINGS, late Governor-General of India. Including his 
Journals and Letters. By the ) es. S hes a leig, Author of * The 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ with Portraits. 

lV. A SUMMER AMONGST THE: BOCAGES AND 
THE VINES, By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of * Spe- 
cimens of the Early Poetry of France,’ &c. Second edition. 2 
vols. 8vo. with [Mlustrations. 
a Cc ace > Second edition, with a new Preface by the 

uthor. 3vo 

Vl. THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. By 
Charles Meshes. & Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





3, Great Marlborough-street, June 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Il. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Novet. By the Author of the 
Tragedy of ‘ The Provost of Bruges.’ 3 vols. 
it. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF HER 
TRAVELS IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Iv. 
THE LOVE MATCH: a Novet. By Mrs. MABERLY, 
Authoress of ‘ Emily.” 3 vols. with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 


Vv. 

THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF L. E. L. 
Comprising a New ‘Tragedy, and above One Hundred Pieces 
in Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. Edited by LAMAN 
BLANCHARD, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with fine Portrait. 

vi. 


IN A PRW DAYS, 
DR. GRANVILLE’S SOUTHERN SPAS OF ENG- 
LAND. je vol. Tih TS Ba Te 


tg aber ERN SPAS. 
with Map ed ey an Sad 15s. 
leyry Colburn, Publisher, 13, = , nN 


1 vol. 


450 


THE ATHENEZUM 


= [June 12 
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George fife fnqas. Esq. 
Robert Brook 

John William ibuckie, Fea 
James John Cummin Thos. San 
Robt.Gardner,Esq. Lae 
Joha Gore, Esq. 











BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street. 
rectors. 
eenemia E. Lindo, Esq. 
. Edward Mangles aa. 
Cc hrist. sands, E39 . Hali -¥ 
s, Liverpoo 
James Bogle Smith. ee 
— Ruddell T odd, 
George Carr Glynn, Esq. i “fohn Gore, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham ‘Maclaren, Esq. 
The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
Brape are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 
nches a 
Y DNEY Y LAU othe 
BA THURS AMPBELL and 
HOBART 1 TOWN KEBOURNE, Por eePniL IP. 
And also negotiate approved Bile on the Colonies at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days sight. the terms for which may be o 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zealand at par. 
Bills on the Australian Colonies transmitted for collection at 
the usual charge. By order of the Boa 
SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 
ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office, incorporated by Charter 
of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 
Directors. 
Francis Bostt, M.D. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
one Bostock, M. Robert Gatty, Esq. 
. Fuller Boteler, Esq. Q.C. | John Newton, Esq 
Riches Holmes Coote, Esq. John Round, E sq. OM. P. 
Ww hiselton Dyer, sq. |W alker Skirrow, Esq. Q.C. 
William Everett, Esq The Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D, 
oF peg on whose life : an assurance is effected in this 
Societ r one or more Shares becomes a member of the Cor- 
poration, and entitled, immediately upon his admission, to a 
ll share of the profits; the whole of which are divided among 


the representatives or nominees of the deceased members, in 
proportion to the amount of the sums assured, and without 
reference to the length of time during which the policy may 
have been in force, 

No commission is allowed to agents; and the affairs of the 
Corporation are managed at the least possible expense ; the 
profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 

Persons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 
travel to or from, or reside in, any, pert < of Europe, without pay- 
ing any additional premium. LLOWAY, Registrar. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
Patt MALiand CornuiLL, Lonpon,. 
Established 1803. Directors. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
eS 8. Deputy — 
30yd Miller, Esq. 
eeyticld Neave, Esq. 
J.8. Brownrigg, Esa. M.P. Fowler Newsam, Bea. 
Jonathan C hepman, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
promeas Coties, 5 ‘sq. Wm. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
a Jom sd John Poynder, sq; 
Breshicla sq. M.P. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
Isaac L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S.| Sir Walter G. Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Ww. Theeapecn, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, ae Sdward Vau , Es sq. 
senjamin G. 


Windus, oo 
For FIRE and L 





Wm. Tite, Esq. 
Henry Alexander, —_ 
Jonathan Birch, 





IFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole pee up "and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received : thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of | ee or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or duty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent 

of 10,000/. on a single life, if — ed. 

Order of the Board,) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company’s Agents. in the Country ; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 


NEW EDITIONS 
JSrom the University Press, Oxford. 


7 vols. 8vo. 2/. 3s. 6d. bds. 
HE WORKS of THOMAS COMBER, D.D. 


late Dean of Durham. 


8vo. 10s. bds. 
POSTILS - hn EPISTLES - GOSPELS 
piled and published t 
RICHARD PAVER) ER inthe Year 15 40, 
And now edited by Eowarp Carpwe Lt, D.D. 
rem — ha pong s — 
dition, 
The TW O° ‘SOOKS of vONMON: PR AYER, 
set, forth by Authority of Parliament in the Reign of pd 
urd the Sixth ; compared with each other, andedite db: 
EDWARD CARDW _ D.D. re of St. Alban’s Hall, 
price 12s. 6d 
CATENZ in Evancelia 8. Lea et S. JOANNIS, 
1 fidem Codd. MSS. 
Edidit J. A. CR AME S.'T.P. Aula Novi Hospitii Principalis. 
Sold by poe Hevry Parke oT, Oxford ; T. Payne & H. Foss, 81, 
Pall Mall, and E. Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 


KNIGHT’S MISCELLANIES. 
This aXe is published, price 5s. the Fir: rst Volume 
RAND’S POPULAR ANT TQUITIES. 
A new Edition, by Sir HENRY ELLIS, Principal Libra- 
rian ofthe British Museum. 

“Whatever of importance has occurred to the Editor in aug- 
mentation of the Work since the publication of the last edition, 
hes peer added to the present, and another ongigan Index sup- 
plied . The arrangement of the Work, founded on a sketch 

rawn out by Mr. Brand, is the same in the present as in the 
last edition, b beginning with the Days of more particular note in 
the Calendar, to which popular observations attach, taken in 
chronological order. ‘These, now, fill the first Volume. The 
two which follow contain, first the Customs at Country Wakes, 
Sheep-shearings, and other réral practices, with such usages 
and ceremonies as are not eqegmable to any particular period of 
the year. The Customs and Ceremonies of Common Life are 
next introduced, Syewed iby the ana — of Popular 
"Extract from Pr: 








Notions, Sports, and Err: 
London; Charles ‘Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 





In 8v0. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
PERSPECTIVE. 
N ELEMENTARY ge eeaT IE on PER- 
SPECTIVE; wih Illustra’ 
By the late WILLIAM RIDER, 
Lecturer at the Royal Institution, &c. & 
London: Simpkin, Marshall 1 & Co. Stationers *hail-court. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo 
HE SECRET FOE; a_ Historical Novel. 
By Miss BLLEN PICKERING. 
athor of ‘ Nan Darrell,’ * The Quiet Husband, 
= Not Novelist of the present day is more ‘eminently cntliled to 
rank with Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austi 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 





burgh. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Te 12s, 

HE PHILOSOPHY of MY RY. By 
WALTER COOPER DENDY, tng roe pase 
Librarian of the Medical Society of London, &e. &c. 


This day is published, price 2s. each Part, 
HAKESPEARE’S LIBRARY, Parts 5 and 6; 
containing Funes PATTERNS OF PAINFU 
VENTURES, and the of Apollonius of PUL AD. 
Gower, on which are A the Play of Pericles. 
The Parts already published contain Greene’s 
Fenonia,’ on which is founded The Winter's Tale; 
yo on which is founded As You Like It; 
amblet,’ on which is founded the pla: 
eAG a: T. Road. 3, Neen ha wport-street. 
‘atalogue o s recently added to th 
T. "Roda may be had gratis. id © Stock of 
Just WANT. in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. neatly bound, price 6s. éd, 
ANUAL OF THE HISTORY ‘OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, from the Invasion of the Barbarians to 
the Fall of Constantinople, with Genealogical Tables of the 
Imperial Houses of Germesy, of the three French Dyn 
of the Norman-Angevin Kings of England. Transla 


* Dorastris and 
e’s* 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1841. 
REVIEWS 





ANarrative of the March and Operations of the 
Army of the Indus, in 1838-9, §c. By Major 
W. Hough. Allen & Co. 

Irthere be any merit ina close analogy between 

the subject-matter and the manner of a book, 

Major ough’s volume is entitled to no small 

, for never before were rugged, stony, 
narrow roads, and reduced rations, so perfectly 
represented by style and method. As we toil 
on from page to page, our chief support lies in 
the consciousness that we are doing our duty ; 
and having arrived at the conclusion, we find 
ourselves rewarded by the glory of the achieve- 
ment. It may be reasonably supposed that on 

a march of more than 2,000 miles through a 

comparatively new country and among strange 

tribes, there would occur striking scenes and 
singular adventures, sufficient to supply the 
materials of an amusing volume to one of ob- 
serving habits. But in our author's narrative 
neither man nor inanimate nature is ever vividly 
brought before us. A dry and jejune diary is 
therein filled up and completed with extracts 
from Dispatches and General Orders; and the 
free, impartial language of the looker-on gives 
way too often to the wheedling and pompous 
phrases of official documents. But perhaps we 
ought not to quarrel with our author's style or 

manner, since he says, modestly enough, “ If I 

have rendered the work a useful record of facts, 

I shall be satisfied; and willingly concede to 

others the ability to write in a more fascinating 

form.” The professional tone which the author 
has throughout endeavoured to give his narra- 
tive, will probably recommend it to the military 
reader. e ample details of the daily marches 
and the nature of the ground gone over, are cal- 
culated to be of use both to the geographer and 
tactician. We, however, who have already 
glanced at the expedition into Afghanistan 

(Athen, Nos. 669-70), are glad to find in Major 

Hough’s volume a candid and tolerably compre- 

hensive account of that remarkable campaign, 

and shall take this opportunity of passing in 
review its principal operations, its success, and 
policy. 

In 1809 the King of Afghanistan, Shah 
Shoojah ool Moolk (el Malek,) was driven from 
his throne in consequence of intestine wars 
arising out of a contested succession, and after 
experiencing many painful vicissitudes, he sought 
and found shelter in the Anglo-Indian domi- 
nions. The largest portion of his dismembered 
kingdom fell to Dost Mohammed Khan, the 
usurping ruler of Cabool. This chieftain, though 
possessing energy and the arts of popularity, yet 
was ignorant of the means of consolidating his 
power, and grossly miscalculated his interests in 
relation to neighbouring states. When the King 
of Persia, in 1838, led an army against Herat, 
not merely at the suggestion, but even under the 
ag of the Russian minister, Dost Mo- 

mmed, though warned of the consequences, 
being also swayed by Russian counsels, preferred 
the Persian alliance to the British. The govern- 
ment of India, therefore, resolved to anticipate 
the intrigues at work in Afghanistan, and to 
restore Shah Shoojah to his throne. The late 
tuler of the Seikhs, Runjeet Sing, who had for- 
merly treated the exiled prince with the greatest 
dignity, was induced to join in a treaty to effect 

restoration. 

The Bengal army, destined for this object, 
having assembled at F erozpoor, on the Sutlej, 


atthe end of October 1838 marched down the 
left banks of this river and of the Indus to Buk- 
kur, where the latter stream was to be crossed. 


It advanced, indeed, a few marches further 
southward towards Hyderabad ; and this move- 
ment, aided by a similar demonstration made by 
the Bombay army from the opposite quarter, had 
the effect of bringing to reason the Ameers of 
Sind, who thereupon signed the treaty which 
opened the Indus to commerce, and gave up the 
fortress of Bukkur (situate on an island in that 
river) to the British. Crossing the Indus at this 
place, the Bengal army marched to Shikarpoor, 
a city of which Shah Shoojah had obtained pos- 
session during his unsuccessful attempt to recover 
his kingdom in 1834, and which we suppose is 
now annexed to his dominions, though on this 
point our author leaves us wholly in the dark. 
The importance of Shikarpoor is underrated, or 
perhaps, rather, is inadequately represented by 
our author, who says of that place :— 

“The town of Shikarpoor contains about 6,000 
houses and 30,000 inhabitants, the houses are all 
built of mud, and it is a dirty place. It is a place of 
much resort, and the first of importance between 
Rohree and Dadur, near the entrance to the Bolan 
Pass. It has some pretensions to trade, but none to 
consideration from its buildings. There are a num- 
ber of Jews here, from whom Bills can be obtained 
or negociated, on any place in India, or even on 
Constantinople, China, or any place almost in the 
world :—in fact, money transactions are the chief em- 
ployment of the wealthy people of the place, and the 
merchants will contract to furnish large quantities of 
grain. Being so near the Indus, whenever the free 
navigation of the river increases the commerce of 
Sindh and Afghanistan, Shikarpoor will become a 
place of great commercial importance.” 

The fact is, that Shikarpoor is the seat of great 
mercantile wealth and enterprise. The banyans, 
or Hindoo merchants, established there, carry on 
trade with an amount of capital which would be 
deemed large even in this country, though they 
are content with small profits, and conceal their 
gains, perhaps through mistrust of their rulers. 
Their agents are to be found in all the towns 
belonging to the Sultan of Muscat, on the eastern 
coast of Africa, as well as in Bokhara and Tur- 
kistan, as far as the Russian frontiers. 

In Shikarpoor was assembled the main body 
of the invading army, amounting to 15,500 men, 
of whom 6,000 were the Shah’s contingent, led 
by British officers, The Bombay army, 5,600 
strong, followed at a little distance, while a 
native force under the son of Shah Shoojah,to- 
gether with the Seikh contingent, composing an 
army of 10,800 men, marched on Cabool by the 
more northern road of Peshawar and Jellalabad. 
But the issue of the campaign evidently de- 
pended on the advance of the British force, the 
difficulties and disasters attending which had 
begun even before the army reached the Indus, 
and increased rapidly after it left Shikarpoor. 
At first starting from Ferozpoor the army was 
followed by 25,000 or 30,000 camels, but as 
many of these had previously travelled some 
hundreds of miles, they soon began to fail, and 
died faster than the grain which they carried 
was consumed. 

“Tt was found necessary,” observes our author, 
“to allow the camels, &c. to quit camp some hours 
before the troops, as they fell off in condition, owing 
to their arriving late in camp and being unable early 
enough to get forage or to graze. This will account, 
in some degree, for the loss of camels with the Army, 
as we often could not allow them to proceed in ad- 
vance of the troops, owing to the danger of being 
attacked by plunderers or by the enemy; and so 
numerous were the camels, that though we marched 
in several columns, forage could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantity in many places, after we marched 
from Shikarpoor. The fact is, that most of the 
officers had too many camels, too large tents, and too 
much baggage.” 


From Shikarpoor to Candahar was reckoned 





a distance of thirty-two marches, requiring forty- | 





five, or perhaps fifty days, and it was expected 
that supplies for thirty days might be procured 
in the intermediate towns. Yet it eventually 
turned out that in that whole distance not a 
single day’s supplies could be obtained. The 
beasts of burden, carrying grain, perished rapidly, 
and consequently at an early period of the march 
the whole army was placed on half rations. The 
climate, also, and the want of good roads, added 
fresh difficulties. In the ascent of the Bolan 
Pass in the middle of March, the advanced party 
lost many of their camels with much property in 
a snow-storm: two months later, when the re- 
serve of the Bombay column was crossing the 
same heights, several officers and men were 
killed by the excessive heat. The winds from 
the snowy mountains to the north and north- 
west, were piercingly cold; yet at Quetta (Kote), 
5,600 feet above the sea, the peach and almond 
trees were in full blossom. 

From Quetta, Sir A. Burnes made an excur- 
sion to Khelat, about 100 miles to the south-west, 
in the hope of being able to induce Mehrab 
Khan, its ruler, to tender his submission to the 
Shah, and to furnish some supplies to the army; 
but in neither object did he succeed. Of this 
Belooch chieftain, who can bring eight or ten 
thousand men into the field, our author says— 

“To judge of the conduct of Mehrab Khan, who 
said to Sir A. Burnes—‘ You have brought an Army 
into the country; but how do you propose to take it 
out again ?’—it is necessary to state, that it was after- 
wards ascertained, that the night before the depar- 
ture of Sir A. Burnes, a plan had been formed to 
murder the whole party, which was defeated by their 
unexpected departure.” 

In order to explain how the Khan’s wicked in- 
tentions were ascertained, our author adds, that 
“ Lieut. Simpson told him so.” But this hear- 
say testimony.is certainly not the kind of evi- 
dence required to justify the imputation of in- 
tended assassination. ‘The frankness with which 
the Khan spoke of the difficult nature of his 
country, is hardly reconcileable with the supposi- 
tion of his harbouring such a design. He said, 
“Your army will be starved, and the water of 
the country will kill your people.” Why then 
should he put himself to the trouble of hastening 
a result which he deemed inevitable? As im- 
partial historians, we must declare our belief, 
that inasmuch as Mehrab Khan manifested a re- 
luctance to resign his independence, his subju- 
gation was resolved on, and under those circum- 
stances every suggestion to his disadvantage 
readily got credit. Ata later period of the 
campaign Khelat was stormed, and taken by a 
detachment from the Bombay army. It isa 
strong and populous town, situate in a well- 
watered and productive tract of country; its im- 
portance being increased by its situation on the 
direct road to Candahar from Kurachee, near 
the mouth of the Indus: 

Halfway between Quetta and Candahar is the 
pass of Kojuk, a narrow and exceedingly steep 
defile, 7,500 feet high, which a handful of reso- 
lute men might close against a host. ‘The facilit 
of the pass appears to have been miscalculated, 
and confusion quickly ensued, notwithstanding 
the care taken to prevent it. The following is 
our author's description of the scene of disorder : 

“The Cavalry brigade and Horse Artillery were 
ordered to march to-day at 1 p.m. Thus there were 
two batteries and six Regts. with their baggage, to 
move through the Pass, and make a march of 11 
miles included in one day’s operation! The Camel- 
battery was overtaken by camels and baggage. The 
Pass only admitted of one camel passing at a time, 
The ascent was so steep, that some did not like to 
ride up it; nor, for the like reason, to ride down ‘the 



















descent, for this was more difficult still ; some camels 
fell, and stopt the rest behind. This state of things 
caused the march of the Cavalry and IA. to be 
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countermanded ; but it was too late, their baggage 
was in the Pass; and it was clear, as it turned out, 
that it would take the whole day to cross and pass 
down the H.A. guns and troops, already in the Pass ; 
for each gun, each tumbril, waggon, &c. was to be sepa- 
rately handed down by manual labour. Orders were 
given to turn back the camels, and make them go by 
a different route—that by the left. This augmented 
the confusion, and the whole became one accumulated 
mass of troops, guns, and baggage. The ammunition 
waggons came into camp. Troops were ordered back 
to protect the baggage for the night. The whole of 
the Comsst. stores were in the Pass.” 

A week’s labour was required to carry over 
the artillery, nor was this effected at last without 
a heavy sacrifice :— 

“The Park of Arty. over the Kojuk Pass to-day. 
There were 27,400 rounds of musket ammunition 
and fourteen barrels of gunpowder lost in the Pass, 
and destroyed to prevent their falling into the ene- 
my’s hands; and an immense quantity of baggage, 
and a great number of camels, tents, &c. The 
men of the Ist Bengal European Regiment were 
great sufferers; much of the sickness in the corps is 
attributed to the very great exertions the men under- 
went in this Pass.” 

The latest accounts from India inform us that 
the fortress of Kojuk has yielded to the gallantry 
of British officers ; its predatory possessors, after 
making show of a vigorous resistance, having 
evacuated the place and fled to the mountains. 
The next step towards the complete subjugation 
of that country will be to improve and fortify the 
pass. The country beyond the pass resembles, 
as our author expresses it, a sea of rocks and 
stones. Only a small portion of the marching 
column could be seen at one time, owing to the 
unevenness of the ground. This is part of the 
country alluded to by Sultan Baber in his 
memoirs, when, speaking of the neighbourhood 
of Candahar, he says, “The mountains are 
worthy of the men; as the proverb says, ‘a 
narrow place is large to the narrow minded.’ 
Perhaps there are not in the whole world such 
dismal looking hill countries as these.” Yet 
these deserts are, in many places, crossed by 
Karezees, or subterranean canals, which lead the 
water, from numerous wells and springs, to the 
cultivated grounds at a distance. The arts of 
agriculture in these countries, though hindered 
and depressed by bad government, yet bear 
marks of great antiquity. 

Candahar, once the capital of a great king- 
dom, is enclosed within a wall twenty-seven 
feet high, and rather more than three miles 
in extent. Its population is estimated at 100,000 
souls. The principal streets are forty yards wide; 
but for the description of the town, we shall have 
recourse to our author :— 

“The houses of the rich are enclosed by high 
walls, and contain three or four courts, with gardens 
and fountains. Each court contains a building with 
several small apartments, and three or four large 
halls, reaching to the roof, supported by wooden 
pillars, carved and painted. The apartments open 
on the halls, and are filled up with paintings on the 
walls, and looking-glasses let into the recesses. In 
the houses of the rich, the walls are plastered with a 
kind of stucco, made of Chunam, and divided into 
compartments, which are ornamented with flowery 
patterns, impressed on the stucco by means of a 
wooden stamp, and then covered over with Talkh, 
which gives a silvery, but neat appearance to the 
room. The recesses are of plain stucco, and con- 
tain glasses or other ornaments. The ceilings are 
either painted, or formed of many small pieces of 
wood, carved, and ‘fitting into each other, and var- 
nished. The houses of the common people are of 
one story, and usually of a single room about 20 by 
12 feet ; they have little ornament and scarcely any 
furniture. * * The four principal streets are usually 
crowded from 8 or 9 in the morning till sun-set. 
The street from the Shikarpoor (S.) gate-way to the 
Char-soo (the Four Streets, an open square, so called) 
is filled with one mass of people, some riding, some 


ket-place ; and also, with camels, Yaboos, &c., 
carrying loads. People of different nations are seen, 
dressed in various colours, though all assume the 
Affghan dress. The dress of the women is very sin- 
gular. They wear a white veil which is fastened to 
the top of the head, and reaches nearly down to the 
feet in front. The face is covered, but a fine net- 
work comes over the eyes, which enables them to see 
without being seen ; the eyes alone are seen.—The 
accounts of Forster and other travellers regarding the 
frugal habits of the Afghans do not agree with their 
present mode of living ; for man, woman, and child, 
eat as much animal food as they can procure; no 
Europeans eat so much. Fruit of all kinds are 
devoured in great quantities.” 

Between Candahar and Cabool, the road offers 
no object of interest but the fortress of Ghuznee, 
which has been already so often described, that 
we shall now pass it by, without regarding its 
formidable look and reputed impregnability. It 
is certain, nevertheless, that if the ‘‘ dash at the 
gate,” made at the recommendation of the engi- 
neers, had not succeeded, our forces would have 
found Ghuznee much too strong for such light 
guns as they could have levelled against it. But 
the artillery playing on the walls of that fortress, 
though unable to shake them, yet exhibited 
several proofs of fine practice, duly rescued from 
oblivion by our author, and which must doubtless 
have filled the soul of the military spectator with 
delight and admiration. ‘‘ There was one of the 
enemy,” says our author, “who kept mounted 
on the parapet of the outwork, waving his flag, 
and calling out to our men to come on: one of 
our shot knocked off his head, and down went 
the flag.” And again, while our engineers, with 
their party, taking advantage of the darkness of 
the night, were laying the powder to blow up 
the gate, a shot from the camel battery cut a man 
in two who was holding a blue light at the top 
of the gateway. 

The difficulties with respect to supplies ceased 
in some measure at Candahar. The convoys 
with grain which arrived at that place from 
India, were found reduced, not by attacks of the 
enemy, but by the frauds of the native contrac- 
tors and carriers. Between Candahar and 
Cabool lies much cultivation on the elevated 
country near the sources of the rivers; but 
throughout the whole march, the greatest care 
was taken to protect the corn-fields and fruit- 
trees, and, in general, to prevent any wanton 
injury to the peaceable inhabitants or their pro- 
perty. As the army approached Cabool, it was 
welcomed by the people with a hearty confi- 
dence, which is, we believe, but rarely witnessed 
on such occasions in the East. Of the solemnities 
attending Shah Shoojah’s entry into the capital 
of his kingdom, nothing need be said here: our 
author adds nothing to the accounts already 
published in the journals. Neither is his de- 
scription of that city by any means so vivid or 
complete as those given by Elphinstone, Burnes, 
or Gerard. Having marched with him, there- 
fore, through an unexplored and rugged country, 
we shall now close his narrative, not omitting, 
however, to state, that, in his opinion, the ordi- 
nary road to Cabool by Attok, Peshawar, and 
Jellalabad, is far more difficult for an army than 
that by Candahar, over the Bolan and Kojuk 
passes. We shall now turn to consider his 
chapter on the invasion of India, and to reflect 
on the policy and probable consequences of that 
campaign of which he is the historian. 

In the recent expedition to restore Shah 
Shoojah, the British force, proceeding by way of 
Candahaz, marched a distance of 1,600 miles, or 
half as far again as the distance from Orenburg 
to Khiva, the route between which places was, 
about the same time, unsuccessfully attempted 
by the Russians. ‘lhe distance marched by the 
Russian army on that occasion, falls much short 


dahar, performed by the British force with insuf. 
ficient supplies, and over rugged mountein roads, 
such as are hardly known in the vicinity of the 
sea of Aral. Our author bears testimony to the 
patience, cheerfulness, and general good conduct 
of the men, both British and natives of India, 
on that trying march. They knew that no ex. 
pense had been spared to provide necessaries for 
them, and therefore submitted without a murmur 
to the privations imposed on them by unforeseen 
circumstances. They also felt the benefit of the 
strict discipline to which they were subjected in 
order to prevent plundering; for though bands 
of predatory Belooches hovering round the camp 
frequently cut off stragglers, yet our army was 
quite free from the harassing attacks of an exas- 
perated population. The expedition of the arm 
of the Indus reflects, indeed, much credit on al] 
concerned in it; and we believe that such an 
expedition would have been impossible with an 
army less perfectly appointed and less used to 
strict discipline; or, in other words, that none 
but a British army could have performed such 
marches under those difficulties. The Khan of 
Khelat did not over-estimate the natural diffi- 
culty of his country, though all its resources 
were probably well known to him, when he said 
to the British officers, ‘You have brought an 
army into the country, but how do you mean to 
take it out? Your men will be starved, or poi- 
soned by the water.” Our author, then, is jus- 
tified in saying,— 

“The result of the expedition will prove, that the 
difficulties of the invasion of India are far greater 
than have been supposed. The British Army had 
the resources of the country at its command, or it 
never could have replaced a great portion of the 33,000 
animals which died, &c. during the campaign. This 
an invading army from Persia could not reckon on. 
The friends of Shah Shoojah brought cattle to us 
Were a Persian army now to invade Affghanistan, 
the camels, &c. would be driven away. We hadtwo 
convoys of grain sent to our army from our pro- 
vinces ; but, had we not, through the Shah’s posses- 
sion of Candahar, obtained grain from the city (hav- 
ing only two or three days’ supplies on our arrival) 
and the coming crops of grain, we must have been 
starved! The quantity of grain required for our 
small army, and the great number of cattle required 
for its transport, prove that the feeding an army, in 
a country where the people only grow enough grain 
for their own support, is one of great difficulty. We 
nearly starved the inhabitants of Candahar. The 
greater the force sent to invade India, the more 
would the difficulties multiply. * * The cavalry 
portion of an invading army would prove the most 
uncertain of reaching India, as every cavalry sol- 
dier requires for himself and horse six or seven 
times as much grain as the infantry soldier. I say 
grain, for the sheep would, as well as the cattle ot 
the country, be driven out of reach. The British 
Government could collect on the Indus a much 
larger force than the invading one could bring to it, 
a considerable portion of which would be European 
Infantry. The native regiments in the Company's 
army, with European officers, are superior to any 
troops in Asia, European excepted. The artillery 
of India is equal to any in the world perhaps, as the 
guns are chiefly manned by Europeans, and we 
could produce on the Indus, three times the num- 
ber of guns any invading force could transport to the 
banks of that river.” 

Considering how easily the natural strength ot 
Afghanistan might be improved, we may safely 
assert that British India is now unassailable from 
that side. The cunning of the Russian ministers 
at Herat and Cabool overreached itself, and pre- 
cipitated the very consequences which they de- 
sired to avert. No wonder that the Russian 
government should disavow their machinations. 
Our author, indeed, will not believe that Capt. 
Vikovitch, who prompted Dost Mohammed Khan 
to set himself in opposition to British interests, 
put an end to his existence, because his acts 
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yather supposes the crafty Muscovite to enjoy a 
snug pension under another name—but in reality 
the fate of Vikovitch is not uncommon in Russia. 
The genius of the government of that country 
engenders an over-officious zeal in its diplomatic 
underlings, who long to thrust themselves into 
the sunshine of court favour; and we could 
name more than one Russian minister allowed 
to repine in obscurity over unrequited intrigues. 
But the same source of annoyance will never- 
theless continue, and we are convinced that 
Shah Shoojah’s dominion, in order to enjoy a 
reasonable security, must extend to Herat on 
the west and northwards to Bamian and the 
3 to Balkh and Termooz on the Oxus. 

Among the collateral effects of the expedition 
to Afghanistan may be reckoned the opening of 
the navigation of the Indus, which, though long 
promised, was at last only accomplished by the 
presence of an army. The command of that 
river is a matter of great importance, particularly 
when viewed in connexion with the predomi- 
nance of British interests towards Persia. We 


learn also from late accounts, that the Anglo- 
Indian government is about to interpose to 
settle the succession to the kingdom of Lahore ; 
and if, as may be suspected, the province of 
Cashmeer be the price paid for their interference, 
the waters of the Indus may, ere long, be en- 
livened by an active commerce. 


Although we cannot agree with our author in 
censuring former governments for not control- 
ling events, nor preventing the necessity of 
meddling in the affairs of Afghanistan, we 
readily assent to his high estimate of the advan- 
tages likely to result from the expedition, of 
which he narrates the history, and the operations 
of which were as ably planned as they were 
successfully executed. 





The Philosophy of Mystery. By W.C. Dendy. 

Longmans. 

Tue intention of this work is better than its exe- 
cution. The author has failed to display his 
ag, a with the requisite perspicuity. His 
ines are often so feebly and unsteadily traced, 
that the reader who had not previously made up 
his own opinions on the subject, would in all 
probability arise from the perusal more puzzled 
and perplexed, than he was before he commenced 
it, This defect may in part be traced to the 
subject itself,—that perpetual stumbling block 
of all philosophy from the beginning of time. It 
must in part, also, be attributed to the form of 
dialogue into which the work is thrown, and in 
which speakers of opposite sentiments argue 
contradictorily, and by their mutual politenesses 
and pacifying concessions, leave the mind too 
often suspended between conflicting ideas. It 
is not, however, our purpose to enlarge upon the 
questions at issue; and we have given this our 
opinion of the argument of the volume, because 
the title-page is not, as we deem, sufficiently 
borne out by the contents of the work, which is 
rather a mystification of philosophy, than the 
philosophy of mystery. ‘This much being pre- 
mised, the work is not without amusement. 
The ideal representatives of an intellectual and 
material philosophy are drawn with consider- 
able fancy and elegance, and are embellished 
with a great deal of various reading ;. while the 
Writer is satisfactorily amhidexter in displaying 
the opinions of the several disputants. 

To relieve the weariness of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, the argumentative is largely diluted with 
anecdotes of the marvellous, the mysterious, and 
the supernatural, culled from all sorts of works, 
ancient and modern. Collections of that descrip- 
tion are unluckily but too common ; for they are 
etter calculated to inflame a morbid imagina- 
tion, than to strengthen a feeble and vacillating 
judgment. There is a morbid excitement about 


such tales, which predisposes the weak to believe 
and tremble, rather than to dwell on the counter- 
vailing appeals to the reasoning faculty. The 
strong need not such works, the weak do not 
benefit by them. But what is more to our pre- 
sent purpose of culling a bouquet of flowers for 
our own readers, the frequency of the class is a 
great obstacle to originality; and there is con- 
siderable risk, in transferring an anecdote to our 
columns, that we but pester our friends with a 
twice-told tale. In the course of a long life of 
reading, one must have encountered and for- 
gotten very many things more worthy of preser- 
vation than a good story. We shall, notwith- 
standing, take a plunge in the dark. 

In discussing the effects of narcotics, the au- 
thor tells us that “a visionary once thought of 
renting the Hummums in Covent Garden, and 
purchasing a large stock of opium, for the pur- 
pose of supplying us with visions.” This plan, 
if successfully executed, might have prevented 
the Chinese war; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther the most thinking people are not sufficiently 
mad, without such assistance. To proceed, how- 
ever, to our extracts :— 

“There was a proud and wealthy prince in 
Gwyneth, when the beautiful isle was under the rule 
of the Cymri. At his palace gate a voice was once 
heard echoing among the mountains these words : 
*Edivar a ddau’— Repentance will come. The 
prince demanded *‘ When ?’ and in the rolling thunder 
the voice was again heard, ‘ At the third generation.’ 
Nothing daunted, the wicked lord lived on, commit- 
ting plunder and all evil excesses, and laughing to 
scorn the holy hymns in the churches. A son and 
heir was born to him, and there was a gorgeous assem- 
blage in the hall of beautiful ladies and high-born 
nobles, to celebrate the festival of his birth. It was 
midnight, when in the ear of an old harper, a shrill 
voice whispered, * Edivar, Edivar;’ and a little bird 
hovered over him, and flew out of the palace in the 
pale moonshine: and the harper and the little bird 
went together into the mountains. The bird flitted 
before him in the centre of the moon’s disc, and 
warbled its mournful cry of ‘ Edivar’ so plaintively, 
that the old man thought of the shriek of his little 
child Gwenhwyvar, as she sunk beneath the waters 
of Glaslyn. On the top of the mountain he sank 
down with weariness, and the little bird was not with 
him ; all was silent, save the cataract and the sheep- 
bells on the mountain side. In alarm at the wild 
solitude around him, he turned towards the castle, 
but its lordly towers had vanished, and in the place 
of its woods and turrets there was a waste of rolling 
waters—with his lone harp floating on their surface.” 

, Our next shall be of a less romantic character: 
hy “Some years ago the town of Reading was thus 
ildered. On the loaves were seen the most mys- 
terious signs. On one, a skeleton’s head and cross- 
bones; on another, the word ‘ resurgam ;’ on another, 
a date of death was marked in deep impressions, 
The loaves of course were, by some mysterious in- 
fluence, the vehicles of solemn warning from the 
Deity. The baker was churchwarden of St. Giles’s ; 
his oven needed flooring, and, winking at the sacri- 
lege, he stole the flat inscribed tombstones from the 
churchyard, and therewith floored his oven. From 
the inscriptions of these stones the loaves took their 
mystic impressions.” 

We shall now give some whimsical instances 
of monomaniacal delusion :— 

“The Reverend Simon Brown died with the con- 
viction that his rational soul was annihilated by a 
special fiat of the Divine will; and a patient in the 
Friends’ ‘ Retreat,’ at York, thought he had no soul, 
heart, or lungs.—Such illusions are sometimes excited 
by wounds of the brain. A soldier of the field of 
Austerlitz was struck with a delirious conviction that 
he was but an ill-made model of his former self. 
* You ask how Pére Lambert is,’ (he would say ;) ‘ he 
is dead, killed at Austerlitz; that you now see is a 
mere machine, made in his likeness.” He would 
then often lapse into a state of catalepsy insensible 
to every stimulus. Dr. Mead tells us of an Oxford 
student, who ordered the passing bell to be rung for 
him, and went himself to the belfry to instruct the 





ringers. He returned to his bed only to die. A 





Bourbon prince thought himself dead, and refused to 
eat until his friends invited him to dine with Turenne 
and other French heroes long since departed. There 
was a tradesman who thought he was a seven-shilling 
piece, and advertised himself thus: ‘If my wife pre- 
sents me for payment, don’t change me.’—Bishop 
Warburton tells us of a man who thought himself a 
goose pie; and Dr. Ferriday, of Manchester, had a 
patient who thought he had swallowed the devil. So 
indeed thought Luther. As in Hudibras, 

Did not the devil appear to Martin 

Luther in Germany for certain? 
In Paris there lived a man who thought he had with 
others been guillotined, and when Napoleon was em- 
peror, their heads were all restored, but in the scram- 
ble he got the wrong one.” 

The following is a good lesson against the 
delusion of etymology—a delusion which has 
turned the heads of so many hard students :— 

“Cast. We read that the rage and party spirit of 
the potent Guelphs and Ghibellines rankled even in 
their nurseries. The nurses were wont to frighten 
the children into obedience with these hated names, 
which, corrupted to the epithets of elf and goblin, 
were henceforth applied to fairies and phantoms. 

“ Astr. This story is itself a mere fiction. Ere the 
period of these feuds of party, the term Elfen (and 
Dance identifies this with the Teutonic Helfen,) was 
a common epithet of the Saxon spirits: Weld-elfen 
were their dryads; Zeld-elfen their field-fairies, &c.” 

It may be as well to state, that the leading 
object of the volume is the application of scien- 
tific knowledge to explain the greater number 
of recorded cases, which pass upon the unletter- 
ed and the uninquiring as supernatural. Asa 
specimen of the manner of the argument, we 
give the author's clever summary of the rational 
causes of ghosts :— 

“ On this scroll I have sketched an arrangement 
of phantoms or ghosts, in two grand classes. 

Ghosts of the Mind’s Eye, or Phantasma. 
Illusive perception, or ocular § Conversion of natural objects 
pectra. into phantoms. 


8) 
Illusive conception, or spec- . 
tral Stusien. ° { Creation of phantoms. 


Ghosts of the Eye, or Optical Illusion. 
Refraction. 
Atmospheric. { Reflection. 
Gases. 
Lenses and mirrors. 
Disease of the eye. ‘ 

“In the first class there is no real or palpable ob- 
ject, or, if there be, it is not what it appears; the 
illusion is but the reality of romance, depending alto- 
gether on excited or disordered conditions of the 
mind: the source, therefore, either of bright or 
gloomy phantoms, as the mood may be. On this 
scroll I have recorded those moods of mind, which, 
excited by memory or association, or influenced by 
such casualties as solitude, moonlight darkness, or 
localities of interest, or the poring over tales of 
horror at midnight, may be considered the predis- 
posing causes of illusion. Such are,— 

Temperament —Credulity, 
Enthusiasm, 
Superstition, 
Timidity, 
Imagination, 
Poetic frenzy. 

Excitement —Sympathy, 

Exalted joy, 
Deep grief, 
Love, 
Hatred, 
Protracted anxiety, 
Delirium of fever, 
Delirium of alcohol, 
Delirium of narcotics, 
Exhaustion, 
Disease of the brain. 

“The second class, which are spectres or ghosts 
of the eye, may be scientifically explained by the 
laws which govern the material world. These are 
the only substantial ghosts which I can grant to my 
friend. The objects themselves exist, and are exactly 
as they appear. The philosopher regards them as 
interesting exceptions to general rules, from peculiar 
combinations of natural causes. The unlearned will 
term them preternatural phenomena, simply because 
they are of uncommon occurrence, But which among 
the works of divine creation is not a phenomenon ? 
* * To discriminate between these classes is not 
difficult : we may prove their nature by simple ex- 
periment. Optical illusions will be doubled by a 
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But William said,—He don't deserve 
The name of,” aith’s Defender, 
That would not venture life and limb 
To make a foe surrender. 
When we the Boyne began to cross, 
The enemy they descended ; 
But few of our brave men were lost, 
So stoutly we defended. 
The horse was the first that marched o er, 
The foot soon followed a’ter, 
But brave Duke Schomberg was no more, 
By venturing over the water. 
We conclude with an admirable verse :— 
When gallant Schomberg he was slain, 
King William thus accosted 
His warlike men, for to march on, 
And he would be the foremost. 
« Brave boys,” he said, * be not dismayed 
For the losing of one commander ; 
For God will be our King this day, 
And I'll be General under.” 
There is one song, and a very fine one, be- 
ginning— 
It was a’ for the rightfu’ King, 
which is here <a with a long extract from 
the Jacobite Minstrelsy, assigning the author- 
ship to a Captain Ogilvie; this parentage had 
been heard of and mentioned before by Hogg. 
As Mr. Croker is evidently ignorant of its his- 
tory, it may be well to mention that Scott speaks 
of it as an old Scotch song, but defers to the 
opinion of Thomas Sheridan, who calls it Irish. 
It is certain that it was sent by Burns, in his 
own hand-writing, to the Musical Museum; 
and we are inclined to consider it as an old song, 
touched into its present beauty by Burns, who 
excelled most men in making new, or repairing 


old songs. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library.—Italy and the 
Italian Islands from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time. 3 vols. By W. Spalding, Esq. 
Oliver & Boyd. 

We have frequently recorded our approbation 

of the plan on which the Edinburgh Cabinet 

Library is conducted: and the volumes now 

before us are not inferior to any of their pre- 

decessors, either in interest or utility. 

Italy alone of European nations has been 
illustrious in each of the three great periods of 
human history; it had a physical dominion 
over the ancient world; it was the commercial 
mistress of the middle ages; and it held an 
intellectual and moral supremacy over modern 
times. Mr. Spalding is the first English writer 
who has attempted to embrace all these relations 
ina single work, which will be found a useful 
assistant to the student and a safe guide to those 
who become pilgrims to the classic land. It is 
not easy to give an adequate idea of such a 
work by a few extracts, however well selected ; 
we shall therefore confine our attention chiefly 
to those points which have comparatively the 
interest of novelty. 

The true fame of Italy, Mr. Spalding remarks, 
lies in its political annals; its art, its literature, 
and its philosophy were, for the most part, 
derived from the Greeks; the imported wealth 
crushed down the developements of the native 
mind. But, on the other hand, we must not too 
hastily deny the claims of the Italians to origi- 
nality: the native plants were indeed over- 
shadowed by the towering exotics, but still some 
of them reached a healthy maturity, and showed 
that they might have competed with the more 
favoured strangers had they received an equal 
share of cultivation. It is impossible to study 
the existing remains of Etrurian art without 
perceiving in them traces of an element that is 
not Greek ; the good and evil angels of death, 
the genii assigned to every human being— 

Those mystic demons who our actions guide, 
Attend our stars, and o’er our life preside, 
Whose power appears propitious or malign 
Stamped on each face and varied on each line: 

these beings, as they were not the creatures of 

Grecian fancy, so neither have they derived 

their forms from Hellenic art. Italy had a 





mythology of its own, less graceful indeed, but 
more terribly sublime than the deities of Homer's 
Olympus; some traces of it may be discovered 
in the fragments of Noevius and Ennius, and in 
the last six books of the Aineid, but, as Mr. 
Spalding justly observes, its poetic capabilities 
are best exemplified by Lucan. It is the ori- 
ginality of its supernatural machinery that gives 
its deepest interest and its richest colouring to 
the Pharsalia :— 


“The beautifully cold mythology of Greece has 
here no place; the supreme powers which hover above 
the field of civil slaughter are the native divinities 
and native dead of Rome and Latium. In the begin- 
ning of the contest terrible portents in heaven and in 
earth affright the people ; the Etruscan rites elicit no 
prophetic answer; a raving woman rushes through 
the streets of the city prophesying uncertain horrors ; 
the ghost of Sylla rises in the field of Mars: and the 
dead Marius isseen to break open his sepulchre on the 
banks of the Anio. The atrocities of the Marian civil 
wars are brought forward in narrative ; the oracle of 
Delphi is consulted and remains dumb ; and the last 
supernatural terrors which close around Pompey are 
summoned by the spells of a Thessalian witch, whose 
incantation forms one of the most strongly painted 
scenes in the circle of poetry. A corpse is taken from 
the field of battle, and the spirit is forced to re-enter 
it, and tell what it has seen in the world of death. The 
tortured ghost has beheld the Decii and the Curii, the 
patriots of Rome, weeping and wailing, and Marius, 
Cethegus, and Catiline, bursting their chains and 
shouting applauses.” 


Even in the imitations of Greek models the 
Roman writers exhibited peculiarities which go 
far to establish a character for originality ; they 
are more practical and more political than their 
models. If we compare their satire with the 
ancient comedy, from which it was derived, we 
find it equally inferior in imaginative power and 
superior in moral force; the lessons are ad- 
dressed to a less excitable buta more thoughtful 
people, and hence the scenic representations 
necessary to give life to the political instructions 
of Aristophanes were not wanting in a nation 
which, instead of hastily adopting conclusions 
from the stage, formed them in the closet. This 
practical tendency of the early Italian literature 
was manifested in what may be called their 
newspapers, a curious subject of inquiry, which 
Mr. Spalding has investigated with ability and 
success :— 

“The journals of the Senate and National Conven- 
tionslong contained little more than entries resembling 
those in our collected acts of parliament. These 
furnished most of the materials from which, till 625, 
the pontiffs compiled their annals ; and there is also 
proof that, after the republic had extended its domi- 
nions, those official journals were regularly copied and 
transmitted to public men living ata distance. But 
these sources were not enough. Every man abroad 
had his correspondents in Rome ; and when the task 
of collecting news became more difficult, several 
persons assumed newsmongering as a trade, taking in 
shorthand notes of the proceedings at public meetings, 
and selling copies of them, as well as of the common 
gossip of the day, and the official journals. 
Cwsar, in 694, established a regular system for re- 
cording the deliberations, both of the senate and the 
conventions, in a form much like our reports of par- 
liamentary debates ; and he allowed these accounts 
to be copied and freely circulated. Although Augus- 
tus stopped the publication of the reports, the re- 
straint was soon afterwards withdrawn; and ever 
after their introduction by Julius, these and all other 
archives of the state were so unreservedly open to the 
public, and their contents were diffused in so many 
shapes, that we are often uncertain whether the 
sources to which the Roman authors refer are these 
official reports, or the notes of professional shorthand 
writers, or, finally, those collections of common news 
that were handed about with the other pieces of in- 
formation. But we are less curious to disentangle 
this confusion than to learn some of the subjects 
which were discussed in the news-journals. The ac- 
counts of the political debates embraced the acts and 


Julius | 





resolutions, the rescripts of the emperors, the reports 
of magistrates or committees, the names of the voters 
(like that of Thrasea Pztus, whose silent dissent was 
watched with such eagerness by the provincials), the 
speeches, their reception, and the squabbles of the 
debaters. Stray-articles of law intelligence seem to 
have found their way into these collections. There 
were likewise occasional notices extracted from the 
local registers of births, and announcements of mar- 
riages, divorces, deaths, and funerals, as also descrip- 
tions of new public buildings, shows of gladiators, and 
such ordinary themes. Julius Cesar, who read the 
news-sheets every morning, gave strict orders that 
Cicero's witty sayings should be regularly added to 
the other current matter. The journals, too, like 
our own, were the receptacles for all tragical and 
marvellous occurrences, and Pliny derived from them 
many of the odd stories inserted in his encyclopedia, 
among which the following may be cited. The 
gazettes related that on the day when Cicero defend- 
ed Milo there fell a shower of bricks; that under 
Augustus a burgher of Fesule walked to the Capitol 
in a procession formed by his own sixty-three descen- 
dants; that when a slave of the unfortunate Titius 
Sabinus had been executed by Tiberius, his dog 
watched the corpse, carried food to its mouth, and, 
on its being thrown into the Tiber, swam after it, and 
strove to bring it to land; and that in the reign of 
Claudius a pheenix from Egypt was publicly exhibit- 
ed in Rome; which last story, however, Pliny truly 
pronounces to be a manifest invention.” 

These sources of public intelligence preserved 
some free elements of political discussion, even 
under the Emperors, and were mainly the cause 
why the memory of republican institutions, and, 
to some extent, their forms, continued to exist 
under imperial despotism. 

Mr. Spalding enters at great length into the 
political, social, moral, and commercial relations 
of Italy in the present day, and is not less in- 
structive in his description of what exists than 
in his history of the past. He deems that the 
country is now in a state of transition, and that 
the period when some change will become in- 
evitable is not far distant :— 

“Were the rule of the Austrians, the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, or the Popes, in itself as benevolent and 
judicious as any that the world has ever seen, still it 
is certain that those upon whom it rests consider it a 
degrading bondage. This feeling may not often find 
words, still seldomer may it issue in action ; yet it is 
now spread through society more extensively than 
ever. Probably, indeed, it derives not a little of its 
increasing ardour from the fact, that the generation 
now springing up have not felt how heavy was the 
sceptre of the military empire: a fire has been lighted 
in the forest, and the stormy rain has ceased which 
retarded the march of the conflagration. The govern- 
ments allege that the revolutionary party embraces 
but a few persons, and these exclusively belonging to 
the educated classes: their assertion is belied by the 
conduct which they still think it necessary to main- 
tain towards all their subjects. Although it is among 
the most intelligent of the community that discon- 
tent has struck its deepest roots, yet among them it 
is diffused widely, and extends in many places to 
ecclesiastics as well as laymen. But, if we may trust 
the observation both of others and of ourselves, there 
are more states than one in which the principle of 
resistance has at length descended much lower in 
society. ‘This fact may with considerable reason be 
suspected as to Naples and Austrian Lombardy: it 
is quite unquestionable as to the Papal Provinces on 
both sides vf the Apennine, where the peasants (if 
they are once persuaded that they can speak with 
safety) may be heard professing with the same breath 
their reverence for the pope as the head of the 
church, and their hatred of all temporal rule exer- 
cised by the priesthood.” 

The moving cause in every great popular 
insurrection is the same in every age and coun- 
try: itis invariably “want of bread.” If Mr. 
Spalding’s description of Italian pauperism be 
correct, this incentive to revolt is not wanting in 
the peninsula, and it produces danger which 
cannot be averted by censorship or state inqui- 
sition. 
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“Pauperism prevails grievously in the towns; 
because there the population cannot find any suitable 
employment in manufactures, and have neither op- 
portunity nor inclination to betake themselves to 
agriculture. It prevails with equal severity, though 
we see it less, in the country, where the peasantry, 
with few exceptions, have no capital and no savings, 
and are reduced to famine by a bad harvest. In the 
spring of 1837, the bakers’ boys in Rome were 
guarded by police-soldiers as they passed along the 
streets with their bread. Every public walk, the 
doors of every frequented church, are besieged by 
crowds of beggars, of whom, though many may be 
idlers or impostors, a large majority are wretched 
creatures really dying of hunger. There are indeed 
charitable societies which spend large sums every 
year; there are also hospitals, amongst which those 
of Milan, Genoa, Rome, and Naples, are the most 
famous. But all these remedies are local and inad- 
equate ; the governments do little or nothing for the 
poor ; they do not even compel them to hide their 
misery ; and the rags and sores and hunger of paupers, 
pressing themselves on our attention by hundreds in 
every town and village from Susa to Reggio, may 
help us to a part of our answer when we are next 
asked, why the lower Italians are discontented, and, 
as it is alleged, addicted to highway robberies.” 

But though distress and discontent are the 
elements of revolt, the success of — resis- 
tance must mainly rest on the moral character of 
the people; and the representation of Italian 
morals given by our author is far from inspiring 
confidence. So superstitious are the populace 
that their belief in miracles often puts the clergy 
to inconvenience; the government is sometimes 
compelled to interfere and repeat the old pro- 
hibition against performing signs and wonders— 

De par le roi, défense a Dieu 

Pour faire miracle en ce lieu. 
Sometimes, however, these miracles are capable 
of being turned to practical good :— 

“Tt would not be easy by argument to make the 
peasants submit to so painful an operation as the 
actual cautery for the bite of a mad dog; yet the 
priests of Volterra contrived to introduce the opera- 
tion long ago. They procured a nail of the true 
cross, Which cured all such hurts by its simple ap- 
plication, accompanied with prayers; but it was 
necessary, and the legend explained the reason of it, 
that the relic should be redhot when it touched the 
wounded part. The penances may, in skilful hands, 
be still more easily turned to account. A recent 
Milanese periodical tells a story of a parish-priest in 
the Neapolitan province of Molise, who in last cen- 
tury, imposed on his penitents the task of planting 
and rearing vines, olives, or other fruit-trees, more 
or fewer according to the heinousness of the sin. 
The parishioners obeyed ; and the parish, then a dry 
and bare district, has ever since bloomed like a 
garden.” 

The tales of banditti, according to our author, 
are generally exaggerated, but he has inserted 
some anecdotes himself, not likely to soothe 
— of weak nerves. His account of Bar- 

one is too curious to be omitted :— 

“ Among the robbers of the Abruzzi, Barbone was 
the Robin Hood of the country-people, the hero of 
a thousand romantic stories. His favourite haunt 
was the ancient Algidus, the eastern branch of the 
Alban Mount, from whose heights he swept down 
into the valleys, and more than once was recognised 
walking openly in the streets of Albano and Velletri. 
In November 1818 his horde attempted to carry off 
Prince Lucien Buonaparte from his villa, the Rufinel- 
la, near Frascati, but by mistake seized his secretary, 
for whose ransom they extorted 6000 crowns. In the 
succeeding July they failed in a similar design on 
Baron Rumohr, at his seat between Palestrina and 
Subiaco. Many other attacks were successful; and 
horrible stories are related of the atrocities com- 
mitted, when the robbers had injuries to avenge or 
were disappointed of the ransom. But they were 
devout in the extreme. Each man wore round his 
neck images of the Virgin and saints; their prayers 
were regularly said before they started on an expedi- 
tion ; and they are asserted to have more than once 
captured priests, and forced them, by threats of 





instant death, to hear their confessions and absolve 
them. A painter who was taken at Baron Rumohr'’s 
mansion, read to the freebooters, by their own desire, 
some prayers from the book of a shepherd; and the 
fellows edified and delighted, sent down to Olevano 
a demand that the inhabitants should immediately 
furnish the troop with five copies of the pious 
manual, otherwise their town should be burned. 
Their respect for the church, however, was en- 
dangered by the share which the clergy sometimes 
took in the measures against them ; and every sup- 
posed betrayal by priests or friars was relentlessly 
punished. Some such treachery had been suspected 
at Frosinone, in 1818, when a surveyor from Rome 
was sent thither on government service, The first 
morning that he went into the fields with his escort, 
he saw, in the nearest wood, the bodies of three or 
four friars hanging from the branches of the trees. 
He returned to the town, was seized with a con- 
venient malaria fever, and, as he slily told the 
present writer, kept his bed till he was superseded.” 

The popular amusements, and what may be 
called the stall and ballad literature of the 
Italians are described more briefly than we could 
wish, for there are few more important elements 
in the estimate of the moral character of a peo- 
ple. From Mr. Spalding’s account, however, 
we collect that the lower classes of the Italians 
possess much literary taste, and evince talents 
which invite the attention of the educator. 

We have confined our remarks on these 
volumes to the extremes of the history, the 
ancient period and the present day, because 
these are the most interesting to the general 
reader, and because they afford extracts more 
easily detached from the body of the work than 
the dissertations and continuous argument in 
the intervening history of the Middle Ages. 
But we are not insensible to the value of what 
we have omitted; nowhere in the same space 
have we found so complete and comprehensive 
a view of the revival of literature and art,—of 
the great movement which the scholars and 
writers of Italy impressed on the European mind 
in the fifteenth century,—and of the revolutions 
which deprived the parent of modern commerce 
of the benefits which the other nations of Europe 
derived from her example. 








America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive. 

By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 

{Second Notice.) 

Mr. Buckingham was at Philadelphia when 
the Pennsylvanian Hall, just erected and opened 
by the Abolition Society, was attacked and 
burned to the ground; and he comments with 
deserved indignation on the little exertion made 
by the public authorities to vindicate the law, 
and to apprehend and bring to justice the leaders 
in this disgraceful outrage. But, after all, he 
fairly observes— 

* Although no language could be too strong to ex- 
press my entire reprobation of the conduct of the 
incendiaries, and the apathy or indifference of the 
public authorities, yet it is impossible not to admit, 
that the very circumstance of a population of 200,000 
persons living in perfect security of person and pro- 
perty, (except only in cases where this question of 
slavery is agitated,) and this with the full knowledge 
of the fact that the civil authorities are weak, the 
police insufficient, and that there is really no military 
force to call in—is conclusive evidence of a general 
sufficiency of sustenance, contentment of condition, 
and an absence of that constant temptation to com- 
mit excesses, which springs out of the poverty, or 
recklessness, or sense of wrong, in the labouring 
masses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France.” 

We are happy to hear from Mr. Buckingham 
that Girard College, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of private munificence in the world, will, 
when completed, be, as a work of art, worthy of 
the founder. Mr. Girard, as our readers are 
probably aware, bequeathed two millions of 
dollars to build and endow a college for the edu- 
cation of such orphans as were without the 





means of otherwise obtaining it—with this sip. 
gular condition :— 

“That ‘no clergyman, preacher, teacher, 
minister, of any sect of religion, shall have any share 
in the trusteeship, management, direction, or tuition 
of the college; but from all these shall be absolutely 
and for ever excluded.” The motive for this condi. 
tion is alleged to have been his determination to 
guard against any possible sectarian predominance, 
from a belief that it would operate, if establj 
disadvantageously to the just distribution of the pri. 
vileges of the Institution, to the various claimants 
ne admission, according to their respective modes of 
faith.” 


We were somewhat surprised to see the deli- 
berate way in which Mr. Buckingham records 
the doings of the Mesmerites. We can assure 
him he might have found abundant cause for 
admiration, and quite as many “ facts proved 
beyond all doubt,” without traversing the At- 
lantic. We were, too, even more astonished tp 
find four whole chapters devoted to a full, true, 
and particular account of the Shakers. Why, 
surely, the American Pencillers might, with as 
much propriety, devote half a volume to ou 
Southcottonians— Joanna and her followers 
were, every way, as intelligent and respectable 
as “ Mother Ann” and her disciples. 

Mr. Buckingham, on his route to Ballston 
Springs, paid a visit to a tee-total friend at his 
country residence, and we avail ourselves of this 
excursion to get a glimpse at the condition of 
the farmers and land-owners :— 

“During our stay at Mr. Delavan’s, we had an 
opportunity of visiting many of the neighbouring 
farmers, and receiving visits from others, with their 
families, as well as of inspecting the condition of 
their farms, and becoming acquainted with the cir 
cumstances of the farm-labourers; for we were now 
entirely in the country, several miles from any town, 
and among people wholly devoted to agricultural 
life. In the general appearance of the surface of the 
countrys England is far superior to America. The 
great perfection to which every kind of cultivation 
has there attained, the noble mansions of the wealthy 
gentry, the fine parks and lawns, the beautiful hedge- 
row fences, the substantial stone farm-houses and 
out-buildings, and the excellent roads and convey- 
ances, which are seen in almost every part of Eng- 
land, are not to be found here. But though, in these 
outward appearances, American farming districts are 
inferior to English, yet in all substantial realities the 
superiority is on the side of America. The occupier 
of a farm, whether large or small, is almost in- 
variably the owner of the land he cultivates ; and 
therefore all the disagreeable differences between 
landlords and tenants, with the vexations of the 
game laws, the authority of country squires and 
clerical magistrates, so fertile a source of annoyance 
in England, are here urfknown. There being no 
tithes, great or small, for the support of a State 
clergy, all that large class of evils growing out of tithe 
disputes and tithe compositions, are here also unheard 
of. The labourers being fewer than are required, 
and wages being high, there are neither paupers nor 
poor-rates, and neither workhouses nor jails are 
required for the country population, since abundance 
of work and good pay prevents poverty, and takes 
away all temptation to dishonesty. There being no 
ranks or orders, such as the esquire and the baronet, 
the baron and the earl, the marquis and the duke, 
each to compete with and outvie the other in out 
ward splendour, which too often leads to inward em- 
barrassment, as in England, the country residents 
are free from that foolish ambition which devours the 
substance of too many at home ; and all those idle 
disputes and distinctions about old families and new 
ones, people of high birth and people of low, country 
families and strangers, which so perplex the 
people of England when a county meeting or 4 
county ball takes place, so as to set persons in theit 
right places, to admit some, exclude others, and so 02 
are here happily unthought of. The consequences 
that with more sources of pleasure, and few sources 
of dissatisfaction, the American country gentry and 
farmers are much better off, and much happier than 
the same class of people in England. No corn laws 
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exist to vex the landowner with a fear of their aboli- 
tion, no non-payment of rents, and abatements to 
tenants, are ever heard of, for landlord and tenant 
gre here merged in one. No distraint for tithes, or 
writs of ejectment ever occur; and in short, scarcely 
anything ever happens to ruffle the serenity of a 
country life in the well-settled parts of America. 
The greatest difference of all, however, between the 
icultural population of England and those of the 
Trited States, is to be seen in their relative degrees 
of intelligence. In England, no one, I presume, 
will deny the fact, of the farmers and farm-labourers 
being among the least intelligent and most unedu- 
cated portion of the population. Here, on the con- 
trary, they are among the most intelligent and_ best 
informed. A great number of the occupiers of farms 
are ns who, having been successful in business 
jn cities, have retired at an early period of life, 
t an estate, take delight in cultivating it on their 
own account for income, and as from seven to ten 
cent. is realized on farming capital where care- 
fully attended to, it is at once a safe and profitable 
investment. These gentlemen having a good deal of 
leisure, little parish business to occupy them, and a 
taste for books and love of information, read a great 
deal more than the busy inhabitants of commercial 
cities, and have the power of exercising their judg- 
ment and reflection more free from the bias of party 
views and sectarian feelings, than those who live in 
large communities. Their previous education and 
ample means dispose others also to works of benevo- 
lence; and the consequence is, that while their con- 
yersation is more intelligent, and their manners 
greatly superior to that of English farmers generally, 
they devote a large portion of their time and means 
to the establishment and support of Sunday schools, 
district schools, societies for mutual improvement, 
country libraries, temperance societies, savings’ banks, 
and in short everything that can elevate those below 
them, and make them better and happier in their 
stations.” 
We shall now attend to the farm labourers :— 
“If the contrast is striking between the English 
and American farmer, it is still more so between the 
farm-labourers of the two countries. In England it 
is well known what miserable wages agricultural 
labourers receive; 10 to 12 shillings, perhaps the 
average ;—what scanty fare they are obliged to sub- 
sist upon—flesh meat once or twice a week, at the 
utmost ; and how perpetually they stand in danger 
of the workhouse, with all their desire to avoid it, 
with no education themselves, and no desire to pro- 
cure any for their children. Here, there is not a 
labourer on the farm who receives less than a dollar 
aday, or 24 shillings per week, while many receive 
more; and those who are permanently attached to 
the farm have wages equal to that throughout the 
year. Besides this, they have as good living at the 
farm-house as prosperous tradesmen in the middle 
ranks of life enjoy in England; three substantial 
meals a day, and in hay and harvest time four, with 
abundance and variety at each. At the same time 
they enjoy the advantages of excellent schools for 
the almost gratuitous education of their children, 
neat little cottages for themselves and wives to live 
in, a little plot of ground for gardening, and privi- 
leges in great number. The consequence is, that the 
farm-labourers and their families are all well-fed, 
well-dressed, well-educated in all the ordinary ele- 
ments of knowledge, intelligent in conversation, 
agreeable in manners, and as superior to the corre- 
sponding class of farm-labourers in England as all 
these advantages can indicate. There are no becr- 
thops at which they spend their substance; no 
haunts of vice and debauchery at which they concoct 
the plans of the poacher, the smuggler, or the robber, 
to make up by illicit gains the deficiencies of honest 
industry ; and, consequently, no need of prosecutions 
at the sessions, with all the array of constables, 
Police, magistracy, and treadmills, to punish them 
and keep them in order. Nobody talks, or even 
appears to think, of house-breakers, and dwellings at 
distances of miles apart from neighbours, are often 
left without the doors being locked or bolted, in 
summer and in winter, all night long. * * On 
tr. Delavan’s own farm, there was scarcely a 
labourer who had not money placed out at interest : 
coachman, cook, and house-servants had several 
hundred dollars each accumulating in the savings’ 


bank ; and additions made to this from the : surplus | 


servants were in the same prosperous condition, and 
had, moreover, small plots of land of which they were | 
the owners.” | 

Prison discipline has of late years occupied so 

much of public attention, and there has been | 
such widely different opinions expressed as to 
the relative merits of what is called the Separate 
System, and the Silent System, that our readers 
may like to hear Mr. Buckingham’s report on 
the subject, after careful inquiry both at the 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia and at Auburn :— 
“ From all that I saw, from all that I could learn 
in conversation with the officers of the prison, and 
from all that I had read on the subject, I was more 
and more satisfied that there is nothing in which 
America excels all the nations of the world more 
than in her system of prison discipline. This pur- 
sued at Auburn, as it secures the effectual punish- 
ment of the criminal, and yet preserves his health, 
improves his habits, corrects his morals, and sends 
him back to society a reformed character, is as su- 
perior to the general state of our prisons, conducted 
on the old plan in England, as twilight is to utter 
darkness; but notwithstanding this admission, and 
it is most sincere!y and cordially made, I am also 
thoroughly convinced, that the Silent System pur- 
sued in the prison of Auburn is as inferior to the 
Solitary System observed in the Penitentiary of Phil- 
adelphia, as the twilight is to the full meridian blaze 
of the perfect day.” 

We must, however, bring this long article to 
a close—and shall do so with an account of his 
visit to Miss White, at Plymouth, a descendant 
of the pilgrim father William White, whose son 
Peregrine was born on board the May-flower, 
at sea :— 

“ She received us reclining on her bed, but neatly 
dressed, as for ten years past she has had but a 
partial use of her limbs for walking. Her face, 
however, was remarkably free from the wrinkles that 
usually accompany so great an age; her features 
were so pleasing as to indicate the possession of great 
beauty when young, and she had not a gray hair on 
her head. Her hair was as brown though not quite 
so full, as that of a woman of 25; and her cheerful 
smile, firm voice, and intelligent conversation, made 
it difficult to believe in what was, however, beyond 
all doubt, that she was really 91 years of age. She 
described her sight as perfectly good ; and her con- 
stant occupation of knitting, sewing, or reading, had 
never yet relaxed, or become painful. The room in 
which she lived, was in a house more than 200 years 


colony. It was of wood, but constructed with great 
strength, and the exact pattern of an English house 
of the same period—a central door, low, but wide, 
with a large handle-shaped brass knocker, (of which 
we saw more in Plymouth than in any other town,) 
with a broad entrance hall, and rooms on each side. 
The house was two stories in height, but the ceilings 
were very low; and across those of the larger rooms, 
extended a thick and heavy beam of wood, laid flat, 
and not endwise as in modern buildings. Miss 
White’s room was called ‘The Cabin of the May- 
flower,’ and it was certainly the most perfect cabinet 
of antiquities we had yet seen. The chair used by 


old English oak, with the staple for lashing it to the 
ship’s deck in stormy weather, was a prominent 


the old high-backed English fashion, the seats stuffed 
with hair, the wood of dark mahogany, the covering 
of striped black stuff. The old chest of drawers, with 
fanciful brass handles; the oak-framed horizontal- 
paned glass over the chimney-piece ; the little lion- 
pawed mahogany pier table; the perpendicular and 
narrow oak-framed pier glass between the front 
window, with the dark green watered moreen cur- 
tains ; and the family arms of the Whites and the 
Howlands, both Pilgrim Fathers, hanging over the 
mantel-piece, framed and glazed, as issued from the 
Herald’s College in London—carried one back so 


past centuries, that it was difficult to feel one’s- 
self in the New World, and among a yet infant 





people,” 


old, and one of the earliest of those built in the4 


Governor Carver on board the Mayflower, made of 


article in the furniture:—the other chairs were of 


completely to the old English country mansions of 





On the whole, we do not think Mr. Bucking- 


of their wages every year. The gardener and farm- | ham’s work will give entire satisfaction, either 
| here or in America. In a mere literary point of 


view it is very unequal—there are chapters of 
wearisome detail on subjects that ought to have 
been dismissed in a paragraph—others, again, 
to prove what ought simply to have been asserted, 
and assumed to be true until the truth was 
questioned or denied. Some few, indeed, are 
written with earnestness and simplicity, and 
there is, throughout, the coherence of truth. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, by the Hon. Mrs. G. L. Dawson Damer, 
2 vols.—That women of fashion should travel fur- 
ther than the magasins of Paris, or the cameo-shops 
of Rome, is meritorious: that they should keep 
journals while on their travels is industrious and 
creditable,—but that they should publish the said 
journals is somewhat supererogatory. Mrs. Dawson 
Damer, however, pleads charity as her excuse for 
adding to the stock of pink-parasol literature ; 
and really she is so unaffected and good-humoured, 
so free from affectation and factitious enthusiasm, 
that we were won to excuse the flimsiness of the 
work, for the sake of its artlessness. Having tra- 
velled with apparently little more preparation in the 
way of reading or thought than she would have made 
for a rummage of Beaudrant’s stores, she describes 
to us all that she saw. at Athens; including King 
Otho, whom Lord R——-y found to be a handsome 
likeness of Macready—all the wonders of Constanti- 
nople; baths, mosques, bazaars, &c., and the rude- 
ness of the Dragoman of the Prince de Joinville— 
the Holy City of Jerusalem, in which she thought 
soup-ticket societies for the relief of the poor would 
be advisable—a journey across the desert, in which 
Christmas-day was signalized by a tolerable approach 
to a plum-pudding—and the gorgeous cherry-coloured 
umbrella, which shaded Mehemet Ali, the most royal 
piece of finery she saw at Alexandria. In short, 
the good-humoured, superficial, positive Londoner is 
in every page of her journals. 

The Sword of Nath Coll.—The O’Briens and 
O’Flahertys, who have hitherto held the palm in 
Irish antiquities, must hide their heads before the 
O’Kellys, who can trace their descent to Sala, the 
great-grandson of Shem, whose name occurs in the 
gospel of St. Luke, ch. iii, v. 35, and whose claim 
to be head of the O’Kelly house cannot therefore be 
rejected without peril of infidelity, Hitherto the 
Irish kings have been called the Milesian race, but 
“ the Sword” declares this to be a blunder, for the 
very cogent reason that no such person as Milesius 
ever existed ; the name should be Silesius, for Sala 
is stated to be the father of Heber, and Heber or 
Héber was the name of the elder brother of Hore- 
mon, who married Scota, a princess of the house of 
the Pharaohs, and brought her from Egypt to Ire- 
land, where he and she reigned by right of conquest. 
This satisfactory demonstration of the great dignity 
of the ancient house of O’Kelly is made the ground 
of a claim for a peerage to be bestowed upon the 
present chief of the name. It is proposed to call him 
“ Duke of the Clan Céll,” or of the O*Kellys, and 
the author, who signs himself “Sword of his chief,” is 
ready to do battle against all who may gainsay the 
title. The present pamphlet is only an introduction 
to a larger work on this interesting subject, which 
“the Sword” will put to press when a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers at one guinea each shall have given 
their names or their money. This consumation may 
shortly be expected, for “if the O’Kelly clan were 
gathered together from all parts of Ireland, it would 
overrun whole counties,” and consequently there 
must be enough of them to support their “Sword.” 

On the Study of Natural History, as a Branch of 
General Education in Schools and Colleges, by Robert 
Patterson, Esq.—After commenting upon the effects 
of the study of Natural History on the mind and 
feelings, the intellectual pleasures derivable from 
that branch of study, its moral and devotional effects, 
the author forcibly contends, that the science of 
Natural History is, for these several reasons, espe- 
cially fitted for a branch of general education in this 
country ; and proves, by an examination of the rou- 
tine of continental schools and colleges, that in the 
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majority of them Natural History forms a regular part 
of the course of instruction, and usually occupies from 
two to four hours in the week. We need scarcely 
state, that we agree with the writer on the advisability 
of at least a portion of information respecting Natural 
History being made matter of school instruction. 
Records of Female Piety, by James A. Huie.— 
Memoirs of Christian Females, by the Rey. James 
Gardner.—Though certain “good women,” whose 
names and piety deserved to be embalmed for the 
benefit of their successors, figure in both of these 
records, the one, so to say, completes the other: Mr. 
Huie beginning with Monica, the mother of Augus- 
tine, leading the reader down to the epoch when 
Mr. Gardner’s more modern roll of female saints and 
worthiescommences. Mr. Huie’s volume,as embracing 
a wider scope, is the more generally interesting: the 
times in which Olympia Morata flourished, and 
Queen Jane, of Navarre, was poisoned, offered a 
larger share of picturesque incident than the more 
level dispensation under which flourished the Chris- 
tian graces of Lady Glenorchy and Hannah More. 
Both collections seem to be executed with sincerity, 
andare clear of controversial acerbity. 
Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland. 
Part I.—We have read this work with regret; the 
author has allowed his dislike of prelacy and popery 
to betray him into an intemperance of expression, 
which is little creditable to his cause. He actually 
insists on the duty of the civil magistrate “to suppress 
idolatry,” because, as he says, “idolatry is contrary 
to reason.” Such a plea would shield any per- 
secutor: the Spanish inquisitors no doubt believed 
that “heresy was contrary to reason ;” the Pagans 
made the same excuse for persecuting the Christians. 
We do not suppose that the author, or any party in 
the Scottish Church, would wish to revive the system 
of penalties against those who dissent from the doc- 
trines or discipline of the Kirk, but it is to be desired 
that they would abstain from the use of language which 





more than insinuates such a desire. Mr. Hetherington 
also is not justified in speaking contemptuously of 
Mr. Tytler as an author unworthy of refutation ; that 
gentleman’s account of John Knox may be open to 
objections, but we have not yet seen any one of his 
statements shaken by his numerous opponents. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas M‘Crie, 
D.D., edited by his Son.—This ponderous volume is 
composed of articles contributed by Dr. M‘Crie at 
various times to magazines and reviews. They relate 
principally to the history of the Church of Scotland, 
and maintain the principles which the author advo- 
cated in his Life of Knox. To general readers, the 
most interesting part of the collection is the review 
of the * Tales of my Landlord,’ to which, as is now 
generally known, Sir Walter Scott himself wrote a 
reply, in the guise of an article on the same book, in 
the Quarterly Review. Dr. M‘Crie’s examination of 
the history of the Covenanters ought to accompany 
every new edition of ‘Old Mortality ;’ for he clearly 
proves that the notions which that romance conveys, 
both of their character and conduct, are not consis- 
tent with the facts of the case. At the same time, 
we think that Dr. M‘Crie has gone rather too far in 
his advocacy of the Covenanters, and that, in some 
respects, the author of Waverley was the more cor- 
rect delineator. A comparison of the two portraitures 
is no unamusing employment, and, if for no other 
reason, we may welcome this volume. 

The Controversy between Tract No. XC. and the 
Oxford Tutors.—The object of the writer is to show 
that the condemnation of Tract XC. by the Oxford 
tutors was a mere concession to public opinion—that 
Tract XC. has no peculiar right to be stigmatized, 
because it contains no doctrine which is not to be 
found in the previous eighty-nine tracts, all of which 
were received with tacit approbation, at least, by the 
heads of the university. 

Oliver’s History of Initiation—A learned essay on 
the antiquities of Freemasonry, which the author 








believes to be legitimately descended from the my. 


teries of ancient nations; the subject may have some 
interest for the initiated, but to us, who are not 
bers of the craft, it is far from being attractive, 
History of Freemasonry, by the Rev. G. Olive 
-D.—A narrative of the most important matter 
connected with “the craft” from the year 1829, 
the present day. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—THE HORTICULTURAL MEET 
ING.—A full Report of the award of Medals TO-DAY, at 
Cuiswick, will appear in the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
of SATURDAY NEXT. Price 6d. stamped, to go free by post, 
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{ Fine—nearly cloudless, with light breeze throughout the day. Ev, 
|. Fine and starlight—light fog. 
| “= Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M, Overcast—rain and wind, 
| with distant thunder, Evening, Overcast. 
|Overcast—light rain aud wind throughout the day. Ev, The same, 
A.M. Cloudy—it. wind. P.M. Fine—It. clouds & wind. Ev. Overcast, 
A.M. Cloudy, bigh wind & occasional showers—heavy rain during the 
night. P.M. Fine—it. clouds—high wind. Ev. Cloudy—bigh wind, 
fA.M, Cloudy, brisk wind, with showers. P.M. Fine—light clouds 
\U and wind, Evening, Fine and starlight. 
Cloudy—It. brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like, with showers, 
(pete wind, with occasional showers throughout the day. 
Evening, Overcast—light rain, 
Fine—light clouds throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 
Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Overcast—slight rain. 
Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 
Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight, 
Ev. Fine & starlight. 
A.M. Fine & cloudless. P.M. Fine—it. clouds, Ev. Fine & starlight. 
A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
Cloudy—high wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine & starlight. 
f Fine—light clouds and wiud throughout the day, At 4 before 7 P.M. 
V_ rainbow, with slight rain—the rest of the evening fine & starlight. 
a tae rain—high wind nearly the whole of the day. 
Evening, Light clouds—high wind, with occasional rain. 
A.M. Clidy.—high wind throughout the night. P.M, Fine—It. clouds 
—brisk wind, with rain. Ev. Fine & starlight. steady rain. 
A.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind. P.M. Cloudy—it. wind. Ev, Ovet.—lt, 
oo" wind, with occasional rain throughout the day. 
Evening, Fine and starlight. 
|A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
fFine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy, 
L. with lightning. 
Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 
| (Fine—light clouds, with light brisk wind throughout the day. Ey. 
| \_ Pine and starlight. 
| (Fine & cloudiess—it. breeze thronghout the day. Ev. Cloudy—very 
| \ vivid lightuing, accompanied with heavy rain aud thunder, 
Fine—It. clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
fA.M, Fine—light clouds and breeze. P.M. Cloudy—light breeze. 
Ev, Fine and starlight, 
A.M, Overcast—It. fog. 
| 
A.M. Fine & cloudless. 


Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. 





Ev. Fine and starlight. 
Ev. Fine & starlight. 


P.M. Heavy clouds, 
P.M. Fine—It. clouds. 
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55 | 04.8|59.6 64.4) 52.4| 68.0 


Mean Barometer corrected...... 


~9 AM. 3P.M. 
coccccee 4 F. 29.817 .. 29.808 
C. 29.809 .. 29.799 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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Exoqvent marble! can it be 

That thou art cold and senseless ever ? 
There seems a soul beneath thine eyes, 

Thy ripen’d lips that gently sever 
Appear to whisper as we gaze ;— 

Life seems to start in every feature, 

To throb in every rounded limb, 

As if thou wert a breathing creature ; 
And beauty, innocence, and x 
Pervade thy form and light thy face. 

Bewitching stone ! Pygmalion’s self, 

Could he come here, would kneel before thee, 
And break his heart in passionate love— 

And only see thee to adore thee! 

Cover thy beauties with a veil,— 

Yet no, thou’rt pure as man’s first mother ; 
So chastely warm, so innocent, 

Thy beauties vie with one another. 

We turn away the ravish’d sight, 
And mingle reverence with delight. 
Cares Mackay. 





SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


Ir was but the other day that we rejoiced in the 
departure of this great painter for the East, and saw 
in fancy a series of delightful pictures, in which the 
Fastern costume and character were brightly stamped. 
letters arrived both from Turkey and Palestine, 
wherein he expressed his delight in the strange lands 
and nations he was visiting; nor were his communi- 
cations without their devout sympathy with the hills 
and vales which, when a boy, he had seen by the 
light of Scripture. His pleasure when, on entering 
the harbour of St. Jean d’Acre, he saw the hills of 
the Holy Land, he described as amounting to rapture. 

It has for some time been reported in the news- 
papers that Sir David was ill, yet he could scarcely 
be called ailing, either during his voyage to Egypt, 
orhis residence there, where he painted the portrait of 
Mehemet Ali, and made numberless sketches ; indeed, 
# far as we can learn, his health did not appear to 
have suffered till he reached Malta, where, oppressed 
itis said by the heat, he ate freely of fruit, and 
drank some iced lemonade. According to the publish- 
edaccounts, on the 31st of May, the Oriental steamer, 
om board of which Sir David and his friend Mr. 
Woodburne were passengers, entered Gibraltar Bay, 
and received her despatches. —* Shortly after she had 
got under weigh, 6 o’clock a.m., Mr. Woodburne 
vent into Sir David Wilkie’s berth to request he 
would come up and breakfast with the company ; he 
rplied that he should probably do so, but he should 
like to see the doctor. Mr. Gattie, a medical gen- 
tleman, then came to him, and soon returned to Mr. 
Woodburne, with an assurance that his friend was 
ma very dangerous state. Mr. Woodburne, being 
greatly alarmed, asked Dr. Brown (who was with 
Sir James Carnac) to consult Mr. Gattie as to what 
could be done to save his friend ; and the two medi- 
cal gentlemen made every exertion, and applied all 
the usual remedies within their reach, without avail. 
Sir David kept gradually sinking, but did not appear 
to experience any bodily suffering, and became un- 
conscious about half-past 7, and at 8 o’clock he ceased 
to breathe, his friends, and the physicians being with 
him all the time. The passengers assembled to con- 
sult what was to be done, and they requested the 
captain to return and land the body at Gibraltar. 
He did return, but the orders of the Governor are 
§o strict, that the remains could not be allowed to 
come on shore, and therefore the last sad office of 

committing his body to the deep was performed in 
the most solemn and impressive manner, as the 
Oriental stood out of the bay on her way to England.” 

Sir David Wilkie was the son of the Rev. David 
Wilkie, the minister of Cults, near Cupar, in Fife, 
and the author of a work entitled ‘Theory of In- 

est, Simple and Compound,: derived from First 
Principles and applied to Annuities of all Descrip- 
tions.” David was, we believe, one of four children, 
and was born in the manse, or minister’s house, cele- 
brated in former times for the retreat there of the 
murderers of Archbishop Sharpe. Sir David always 
‘poke of his father with the highest filial affection, 
and when his name was before the world and some 





How or when Wilkie first evinced a love for art, 
we have never heard ; it is likely that few now re- 
member, and that he himself never thought it worth 
the telling. A story, however, of his love for cha- 
racter when very young has been told before in this 
paper (Atheneum, No. 166), and we cannot do better 
than reprint it here:—“* We happened, some time 
ago, to be living near Canterbury,” says an old and 
well-known writer, “when we were accosted by a 
north-country peasant, or wandering gardener, from 
the county of Fife, who took a paper from his pocket- 
book and desired us to read it. This was a certifi- 
cate of character, written by the Rev. Mr. Wilkie, 
of Cults, in Fife, setting forth that the bearer was 
sober and so forth. ‘I have heard,’ said the Scot, 
‘ that the minister has a son in London, who is grown 
a great man. I wonder which of his sons it can be.’ 
—‘ It is David,’ we answered, ‘ and a far-famed man 
he is..—* David!’ he exclaimed,‘ what, wee curly- 
headed David ?—wha would have thought that now ! 
And what is he great for, can ye tell me ?\—‘ For 
painting,’ we replied.—‘ Painting !’ the man of Fife 
turned up his eyes: ‘painting! now that brings to 
my mind that he used to draw the heads of the boys 
in the school, and me among the rest—and when he 
saw a boy mounting the furm for no saying his psalm, 
he just gloried—I maun see him some of these 
days.’” His first models Wilkie rewarded with a 
tune on his fiddle, such as ‘Clean pea strae’ or 
* Maggie Lauder ;’ his London models were not so 
cheaply remunerated for their time. 

In his fifteenth year (1800) his love for art and 
his skill with the pencil was such that his father and 
his friends thought that both merited cultivation ; 
and young Wilkie was sent to Edinburgh, where he 
was regularly entered a student of the Trustees 
Academy, then under the direction of Mr. John 
Graham. This Academy had been originally insti- 
tuted for the encouragement of design in manufac- 
tures, but Graham, in extending its uses to the 
advance of the Fine Arts, was intrusted with the 
power of naming subjects for competition and dis- 
tributing prizes. For one of these prizes, the subject 
was a scene in‘ Macbeth,’ and Wilkie obtained the 
second prize, the first was awarded to an individual 
of the name of Thomson. Of Graham's general 
kindness, Wilkie always entertained a grateful re- 
membrance, and gratitude extended itself to a pre- 
dilection for a few of his works ; and an engraving, 
from a picture by his first master, was one of the orna- 
ments of the pupil’s house at Kensington. Here 
Wilkie had for his fellow-students William Allan, 
the present Academician and successful follower in 
his footsteps, and John Burnet, whose engravings, 
after Wilkie, have done so much to increase the 
reputations of both. 

At this early spring-time of his life, Wilkie had 
given some promise of his after excellencies. One 
of his first pictures was an ‘ Inside of a Public House,’ 
and another called ‘ Pitlassie Fair.’ It was at Pit- 
lassie that he saw his Blind Fiddler led from booth 
to booth, and there he gained the leading features 
of that inimitable picture. ‘ Both,” said Graham, 
are in the style of Ostade, with great breadth, great 
character, and great expression.” Wilkie at this 
time had never seen an Ostade. One of his early 
works was for many years a public sign in the town 
of Cupar,—it has now found a more honourable and 
less perishable station. 

Two years at the Trustees Academy was then the 
usual period of study, but Wilkie stayed there two 
years longer (as did Burnet and others), and in 1804 
came to London with the ambition and the talents 
of an artist. He was for some time here unknown 
and unencouraged, but still toiling away at his art 
with all the confidence of true genius and the 
certainty of success. His first pictures found no 
very profitable market, through a common enough 
exhibition,—a place in a frame-maker’s window at 
Charing-Cross. He had left a few of his works, 
without his name or address, to be sold at stated 
prices for ready money. A week after Wilkie called, 
to see how Fortune had favoured him, and found 
that his works, with their merit and low prices, had 
met with an immediate sale. 


His first picture exhibited in the rooms of the 




















sum, and hesitated at the price when the picture was 
produced, as too great for a young and unknown 
artist. But this was previous to its exhibition, and 
it was not before public admiration had named five 
times the amount as its value, that his Lordship paid 
the purchase-money or was reconciled to his bargain, 
Never was such a second picture sent to the Aca- 
demy Exhibition as Wilkie sent in 1807, for in that 
year his ‘ Blind Fiddler’ was exhibited on the walls 
of Somerset House. Hundreds then crowded around 
it, and thousands have since seen it with untiring 
admiration. It is now in the National Gallery, and 
was Wilkie’s execution ofan order from the late Sir 
George Beaumont of a picture to the value of fifty 
pounds! Would it not sell for a thousand now? 
Wilkie’s first lodging in London was at 11, Norton 
Street, Oxford Street ; when he painted the ‘ Blind 
Fiddler’ his address was 10, Sol’s Row, Hampstead. 
He thence removed to Kensington, and never left 
that neighbourhood. 

In 1808 he exhibited his ‘Card Players;’ for a 
good picture, an early Wilkie is not produced without 
great thought and great labour, and the artist knew 
that he must first learn to do well whatsoever he 
desired to do with ease. He soon however mastered 
freedom of touch and finish, for in 1809 he exhibited 
his ‘Cut Finger’ and his ‘Rent Day.’ The latter 
was bought by Lord Mulgrave for 300 guineas, and 
offered for sale at Christie’s some ten years back, but 
bought in. ‘The colours had faded greatly, but the 
character and expression were there even beyond 
what Raimbach has reached in his excellent en- 
graving. Wilkie’s portrait, by Beechey, was one of 
the attractions of the same Exhibition. 

In November 1809 he became an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and, seemingly content with his first 
honour, had no picture in the Exhibition of the fol- 
lowing May. In February 1811 he was made an 
Academician and an Esquire: the presentation pic- 
ture was his ‘ Boys digging for Rats.’ In the same 
year he exhibited ‘ A Gamekeeper’ (nowat Coleorton), 
and ‘A Humorous Scene.’ His pencil was never 
idle, and in 1812 he had on the walls of Somerset 
House ‘ The Village Festival,’ and a sketch of his 
* Blindman’s Buff.’ The ‘ Festival’ was sold to Mr. 
Angerstein for 900 guineas, and is now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. These were followed in 1813 by 
‘ Blindman’s Buff’ (in the Royal Collection), and in 
1814 by ‘ The Letter of Introduction,’ and ‘ Duncan 
Gray,’ or ‘ The Refusal.” For ‘The Letter of In- 
troduction’ Wilkie received from Mr. Dobree of 
Walthamstow 200 guineas, and his * Duncan Gray,’ 
at Lord Charles Townshend’s sale, passed, at the 
price of 450/., into the collection of Mr. Sheepshanks. 

In 1815 he exhibited his ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 
The history of this picture is curious: it was bought 
by the Governors of the British Institution for 600 
guineas, sold to Raimbach for engraving for the 
same sum, and, when engraved, was bought from 
Raimbach by Mr. Wells of Redleaf for 700 guineas. 
In 1816 he exhibited his ‘ Rabbit on the Wall,’ in 
1817 ‘The Breakfast,’ in 1818 * The Errand Boy,’ 
and ‘The Abbotsford Family,’ now at Huntly-Burn. 
No picture was allowed to remain on his hands, and 
he had orders faster than he could execute them. 
*The Penny Wedding,’ exhibited in 1819, was a 
commission from the Prince Regent, and ‘The Read- 
ing of the Will,’ of the following year, a commission 
to the amount of 450 guineas from the King of Ba- 
varia. But one year had occurred as yet without a 
Wilkie in the annual Exhibition. In 1821 he exhi- 
bited ‘Guess my Name’ and ¢ Newsmongers,’ and in 
1822 his ‘Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette 
of the Battle of Waterloo,’ painted for the Duke of 
Wellington at the cost of 1,200, by far the largest 
sum that he had then received. These were followed 
in 1823 by his ‘Parish Beadle,’ in 1824 by his 
* Smugglers offering run goods for sale or conceal- 
ment,’ and his scene from * The Gentle Shepherd,’ 
called in the catalogue ‘ The Cottage Toilet,’ and in 
1825 by * The Highland Family." 

To all lovers of art, and all the frequenters of the 
great London Exhibition, the years 1826, 1827, and 
1828 were sadly wanting in pictures, for there was 
nothing there from Wilkie’s hand. These were the 
years of his memorable visit to Rome and Madrid, 
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that wrought such changes in his style, and in the 
selection of his subjects. Italy had been a beaten 
ground for painters of all grades of merit, and Wilkie 
thought it advisable to take to a new field, and find 
in Spanish subjects a picturesque novelty that would 
attract and command attention. Nor was he wrong, 
—he returned laden with sketches, and several pic- 
tures all but complete ; among the latter were ‘ The 
Spanish Posada,’ ‘The Maid of Saragossa,’ ‘ The 
Guerilla’s Departure,’ and ‘ The Guerilla’s Return ;’ 
the four pictures that George IV. made his on the 
unpacking of the painter's foreign labours. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 1830, 
Wilkie, then busy with his portrait of George IV. in 
his Highland dress, and his royal patron’s reception 
at Holyrood, was appointed to succeed Sir Thomas 
in the office of principal painter in ordinary to his 
Majesty. There was something of Spain in all that 
he now did, and his portraits (for he took to portrai- 
ture on his return,) had a dash of his favourite Velas- 
quez about them all. Among the best of his portraits 
we would instance his ‘Lady Lyndhurst’ (at the 
Duke of Wellington’s), for its colour and treatment, 
not for its likeness, and the * Duke of Sussex’ as Earl 
of Inverness (exhibited in 1833), for its general 
breadth, and as a portrait which Vandyke would 
have admired. 

With all his passion for portrait-painting, or rather, 
perhaps, its profits, which he now manifested, he did 
not neglect the higher branch of his art, and his 
* John Knox preaching’ was of a more elevated class 
of picture than he had before attempted. The Knox 
was exhibited in 1832, and purchased by Sir Robert 
Peel for 1,500/. To carry on, however, the stream 
of his works, he exhibited, in 1833, his * Spanish 
Monks,’ a scene witnessed in a Capuchin convent at 
Toledo ; in 1834 his ‘ Not at Home,’ and his ‘ Spa- 
nish Mother and Child ;’ in 1835 his ‘Columbus,’ 
(now at Mr. Holford’s, in the Regent's Park—the 
price 1,100 guineas) ; in 1836 (the year in which he 
was knighted) his ‘ Peep-o’day-boy’s Cabin ;’ in 1837 
his ‘Mary Queen of Scots escaping from Lochleven 
Castle,’ * The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ and * The 
Empress Josephine and the Fortune-teller;’ in 





1838 * Queen Victoria’s First Council;’ in 1839 
‘Sir David Baird finding the Body of Tippoo Saib,’ | 
and * Grace before Meat ;’ in 1840 * Benvenuto Cel- | 


lini and the Pope,’ and ‘ The Irish Whisky Still,’ 


and in 1841 two portraits, the last that he has lived | 
to send. The Baird was a commission from the | 


hero’s widow, to the amount of 1,500/. Among his 
unfinished works was * Nelson sealing a Letter,’ and 
‘John Knox administering the Sacrament.’ 

Such are a few of the works of this eminent 
painter, which require enumeration rather than de- 
scription, for the gravers of our best artists have been 
employed to widen the world’s intimacy with them. 
Sir David was but fifty-six when he died. There 
was time for many a fine picture before he had at- 
tained the scriptural three score and ten. “ Hogg 
met him in 1816,” says Mr. Lockhart, “ with a grace- 
ful greeting. He eyed the great painter for a moment 
in silence, and then, stretching out his hand, said,— 
‘Thank God for it; I did not know that you were 
so young a man!’” Hogg felt as we all have felt, 
but did not live to participate in our regrets. 

Into all his earlier pictures Wilkie introduced cha- 
racters such as his native land readily supplied. No 
strolling fiddler, wandering tinker, or mendicant bag- 
piper passed him, it is said, while he was but a boy, 
without a record in the sure sketch-book of his me- 
mory. He took sittings, too, of the husbandmen 
and matrons of the land, and illustrated with them 
the social manners of Scotland. So wisely had he 
studied, and so happily had he singled out scenes in 
sympathy with his own powers and the popular 
feeling, that his two first pictures may be said to have 
established his fame. These were followed by a suc- 
cession of pictures in the same spirit, in which not 
only all and more than the fine grouping, and life, 
and social character, of the best Dutch painters ap- 
peared, but a purity and moral purpose unknown to 
that school. 

When at the height of his fame, he visited Spain 
and Italy, and his genius received fresh impulse and 
a new direction from the great painters of those 
countries. We have heard him speak with delight 
which brightened in his eyes of the wonders wrought 
by Velasquez, by Tintoretto and by Titian. From 





this time forward his reach was higher and his 
subjects of a nobler order. His ascent was gradual 
and regular. His ‘ Waterloo Gazette’ was the earliest 
intimation which we had of his rise : his ‘ Knox’ was 
a step into the historic, but his ‘ Maid of Saragossa’ 
his ‘ Josephine’ and his ‘ Columbus’ was a stride, and 
along one. Yet critics were not wanting who re- 
garded each fine proof of the variety of genius as 
a descent from his first style and his homelier 
pictures; that he had deviated like Turner from 
the right path which he was once so far advanced in ; 
and that he had plumed himself for flights for which 
he had not the reach or strength of wing. This 
however is certain, that he could never have attained 
a fame, for that style of painting, greater than his 
first pictures had procured him. 

There is a reason for everything in Wilkie’s 
pictures; he has no accessory without its propriety. 
In dramatic skill in telling a story he is only equalled 
by Hogarth, while in the brightness of expression 
and variety of his productions, he approaches and 
sometimes walks side by side with Burns. In mingled 
humour and seriousness, in open mirth and that 
tenderness which inclines to tears, they resembled 
each other, and equally so in that moral feeling which 
lends such lustre to both poetry and painting. His 
fine taste came as much from nature as from study: 
there was thought impressed on all his compositions, 
and the sentiment of the scene was ever uppermost. 
He had the finest sense of propriety of any modern 
painter, and an insight into human nature which he 
has stamped on all he touched, The Arts have not 
suffered such a loss since the death of Sir Joshua. 

No one ever worked harder for fume than Wilkie. 
Every large picture that he painted had its fifty sub- 
sidiary sketches and studies, for light and shade, for 
heads and for hands, and all of masterly touch and 
finish. He had clay-figures for every picture, to 
shift for light or composition’s sake. He had acquired 
all the secrets of his art, but with all the liberality 
of geniusmade no secret of what he knew. An instance 
of his liberality in teaching others to arrive at his 
own excellencies before recorded in this paper, ( Athen. 
No. 166,) deserves transcription here. “A young 
man—now a painter of eminence—when the fit of 
art fell upon him, came to London, resolved to com- 
mence painter at once. He had a letter of intro- 
duction to a member of the Royal Academy, a 
distinguished one—he was received with politeness, 
and was emboldened to request some information 
concerning the mode of making up a palette and 
employing colours. * Young man,’ said this person, 
‘there are mysteries in my art—these are of them, 
which are not to be told, and must be discovered by 
long study—I wish you a good morning?’ Thus re- 
pulsed, said our informant, I resolved to be more 
wary with Wilkie, to whom I had a letter also—I 
saw him, was received kindly, and as soon as possible 
I began to hunt for the information I wanted as in- 
geniously as I could. Wilkie turned sharply round, 
and said, ‘Oh, you want to know how to prepare 
your palette, and commence on canvas? had you 
said so at first, it would have saved going round the 
bush—come with me.’ He took me into his painting 
room, and would not let me go away, till he saw 
that I had mastered the difficulty to a certain extent. 
As we parted he said, smiling, ‘Come back, if I can 
help you further—come back at any rate.’” 





SALES OF REMARKABLE PICTURES. 

On Saturday last was sold at Phillips’s the cele- 
brated Lucca Collection, minus several articles else- 
where dispersed, and plus a few auxiliary produc- 
tions. We never sat out, or were nearer to sleep 
out so tedious, dull, flat, and unprofitable a sale: 
drowsiness seemed to have crept from the sacred 
pulpit into the secular, which is usually, by help of 
smart address and small ivory hammer, as animated 
as a field-preacher’s tub. In truth, the articles, 
though of great name, were somewhat ponderous and 
difficult to be got off, threatening at times to become 
fixtures. It availed little that Mr. Auctioneer 
pounded an insensible audience with the most ap- 
proved commonplaces of panegyric on each article, 
harangues which are thought to encourage, while 
perhaps they prevent biddings, as every new advance 
begets another long-winded encomium. On the 
present occasion, at least, no professional arts could 


weary the purchasers out of better prices, or anything 





except their patience. Even a so-called Murillo, ong 
of those innumerable ‘ St. Johns and Lambs’ (as if 
he had painted a merino flock of them), brought by 
90 guineas! For Raffael’s much-vaunted * Madonna 
dei Candelabri,’ but 1,500 guineas were obtaing. 
for his reputed ‘Creation,’ but 300. ‘ Christ ‘ 
ing his Cross,’ by Del Piombo, was passed at 1,000) 
poor enough demand for a real Fra Sebastiano, aul 
made over, we heard, to the court of Turin, whic, 
already possesses some of the best apocryphal 
great pictures in the world. ‘ Noli me Tangere,’ hy 
Barroccio, though genuine, and a good specimen of 
its kind, reached only to 300 guineas. The ‘ Mas. 
sacre of the Innocents,’ by Nicholas Poussin, tho 
undoubted and admirable, to 10 less than the above. 
mentioned spurious Murillo! A ‘ Transportation 
of the Santa Casa,’ from Jerusalem to Loretto, 
called a Domenichino, the picture itself no miracle, 
230 guineas ; another, likewise, * St. Cecilia attended 
by Angels,’ with nothing angelic about it, 220 guineas, 
A‘ Holy Family,’ beyond doubt by Perugine, but 
200 guineas. We do not give any critique upon 
this, nor various other companion works which 
deserve notice, as such will be found in Atheneum, 
No. 665, where the Lucca Collection was spoken of 
when first brought to this kingdom. A * Holy 
Family,’ by Del Sarto, 110 guineas. ‘ Christ on the 
Cross,’ by Michaelangelo (i.e. Venusti, after Michael's 
design), 100 guineas ; and the ‘Silence,’ by ditto, 
(qualified as before,) 160 guineas. A ‘Sea-piece’ 
by Backhuyser, large and grand, but hard, 470 
guineas ; another, 100 guineas: two Landscapes, by 
Ruysdael, also large, and with much of his usual 
merit, 380 and 350 guineas. The ‘* Chaste Susanna; 
claiming to be by Guido, 145 guineas. ‘ Virgin, 
Child, and Saints,’ by Annibal Carracci, 160 guineas, 
This is one of the four great (i. e. large) Carraccis, 
rumoured to have been bought with the Honthorst 
for 10,000/.* A‘ Repose in Egypt’ having no higher 
name attached to it than Simone da Pesaro was 
knocked down at 115 guineas, not the price of ‘ Pigs 
Asleep’ by Morland. Furino’s masterpiece, ‘ Hylas 
among the Nymphs,’ 30 guineas! An offender, itis 
true, against both moral and artistic decorum, but 
not worse in either respect than many a Rubens or 
Rembrandt, and after its fashion a very good picture, 
Little wonder if poor Furino’s ghost grumbled at his 
favourite losing its fair fame—if, like Orsin for his 
departed Bruin, 
“He raged, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas.” 

A Landscape called ‘The Beckford Claude,’ which 
struck us as something very different from a Lorraine 
Claude, 350 guineas. An excellent ‘ Winter Scene’ 
by Vanderneer, 135 guineas. ‘The evil effects of 
Intemperance’ by Jan Steen, 300 guineas: we should 
rather call it the blissful effects of intemperance, 
seeing that it exhibits Jan himself as happy as King 
Arthur in his cups, and bawling out to his Dollalolla 
“Thou our Queen shall be as drunk as we!” There 
is much resemblance between Jan Steen and Robert 
Burns, for both painter and poet, in their works and 
in their lives, were capable of passing from the 
deepest piety and pathos to the most opposite ex- 
treme of debauchery and vociferous merriment; 
Jan’s ‘ Saying Grace’ and his * Boors Drinking’ are 
pendants to ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ and ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter’ of Robin. A very charming little ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ though not by Luini, 110 guineas,—the 
price also of a ‘St. Agnese’ scarce worth as many 
counters, even if it were by Christofano Allori. ‘St 
Jerome in the Desert,’ no libel upon Albert Durer, 
was thrown away for 26 guineas—about the value of 
a good print from it. * Virgin and Child,’ two small 
specimens, said by Fra Bartolommeo, and one of them 
much after his manner, 44 guineas the pair. ‘St 
John with the Lamb,’ a woolly thing given to Cor 
reggio, 55 guineas. ‘Christ in the Garden,’ a brit 
liant fac-simile of Garofalo, 140 guineas. ‘ Sansovino 
the Architect,’ a portrait with the good travelling 
name of Giorgione, 115 guineas, An * Ecce Homo 
named as Titian 50 guineas; a Gaspar Poussin 90. 
‘ The Gypsies’ March,’ curious, rare, and admirable 
for original character, spirited touch, and artistic 
treatment, by Callot, but 28 guineas! The ‘Ball 
Room’ by Teniers,55 guineas. The Cabinet depart 

* We stated, on good authority (No. 680), that the other 
three Carraccis alone, with the Honthorst, brought 7; 
It is said this latter work has since obtained 2,000/. from & 
ducal Virtuosa. 
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sat of this Collection will be sold next week, to- 
geher with other works in equal repute. 
likewise on this day se‘nnight was sold Mr. 

(hinnery’s Cabinet, and on the day before various 

jetches, copies, and finished works by the late 

William Hilton, R.A., at Messrs. Christie & Manson's. 

auction rooms are still the favourite haunt 
fall fanatici per la pittura, whether cognoscenti or 

‘ ti: here the spirit, if not the soul itself, of 

(iristie the first and Christie the second still resides, 

«Lingering and sitting by the new-made desk, 
As joth to leave the hammer that it loved ;” 
jae we are kept just the right time in agreeable sus- 
and vivacious entr t, while with softened 
ge and gently agitated bosom we hear the successive 
jiddings announced, and await the word “gone !” 
ike the last toll of a pleasant joybell which has yet 
nnglong enough. There is a genius for auctioneer- 

#7 and one of its outward marks is a quick, brisk 

aunciation, that imitates the chanter not the drone 

ifabagpipe, and awakens instead of stupifying our 
athusiasm. We have often felt tempted to portray 

i a Tatler sort of article, the several London 

qetioneers, to characterize and contrast them as we 

night any other public personages— parliament- 
gators, stage-players, pet preachers, &c., all who 
eliven and entertain the town, peradventure edify 

i, with their diverse performances. But such garru- 

lies would ill suit so practical an age. Let us then 

sume our labours. There were few or no cynosures 
in Mr. Chinnery’s Cabinet: a cluster of neat little 

(uardis distinguished it most, like a constellation of 

steroids, The highest priced picture wasa Both, as 

ydlow and glittering as the sheet of 120 guineas laid 
wut for it. The best picture was perhaps a ‘ Boy’s 

Portrait,’ by Parmegiano, or some one who borrowed 

hishand,as the monkey did the cat's paw, besides his 

plette and pencils, 32 guineas. This small sum 
lkewise obtained another excellent portrait by Eglon 

Yen der Neer. But the most curious work here we 
cnsider to have been a third portrait of some female 

ge unknown, by Lucas Cranach: this isamong 
the very few authentic productions in England of 
that singular painter: besides authentic, it may be 
pronounced admirable, though still more bizarre from 
its paradoxical originality than its oldfashionedness ; 
ve imagine it may have met a congenial purchaser in 
Mr. Mayniac (so we heard) for 37 guineas. * The 
Madonna,’ by Sassoferrato, 81 guineas; ‘ Madonna 
nd Bambino,’ by Cignani, 90 guineas; both good 
gecimens of tenth-rate Italian masters. * Conver- 
sition piece,’ by F. Mieris, 50/.: of doubtful authen- 
ticity (to us), yet decided merit. A Lancret, equal 
tomost Watteaus current, save that the ladies’ hands 
aenot what Romeo would call white wonders, ex- 
cept of ugliness; 84/. Clever portrait of a boy 
‘Pierrot’ by Boucher, the price unnoted ; a landscape 
by Moucheron, very green, hard, and highly finished, 
13 guineas ; a better one by ditto, like the Ghost’s 
heard, sable silvered, 42/.—In our No. 659, we gave 
some account of the Hilton pictures sold here last 
week, and need only now add a few prices, which 
ithough beneath their value, are deemed by judges 
good, comparatively with those obtained for the 
lucea collection. *Comus,’ 215 guineas ; * Triumph 
of Amphitrite,’ 128 ; ‘ Murder of the Innocents,’ 75 ; 
‘The Angel delivering Peter,’ 170. We have no 
mom for further details, A precious little antique, 
‘Francis the First on horseback,’ 50/. 

To-day will be sold at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s 
the late Marquess Camden's Collection, containing 
afamous Jan Steen, among some other notabilities, 
vhich we may particularize in our next number. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir has been known for some time, that Mr. Fox 
Talbot, in the progress of his experiments to render 
more perfect the art of Photogenic drawing, had 

vered a means by which paper could be 
made far more sensitive to light than heretofore. 
The impressions, however, so quickly obtained 
by this new methcd, are in the first instance 
invisible, but by a process similar to the first, 
ey are made to appear with even greater power 
than in ordinary Photogenic drawing. On Thurs- 
day evening last, Mr. Talbot read a paper at the 
Royal Society, in which he described the new pro- 
cess, called, for distinction’s sake, Calotype; and as 
subject is one of general interest, we shal] here 





briefly describe it:—The paper is covered with 
iodide of silver, by washing it successively with nitrate 
of silver and iodide of potassium. Afterwards it is 
washed over with gallo-nitrate of silver, the greater 
part of which is removed by immersion in water, but 
enough adheres to render the paper exceedingly 
sensitive to light. The paper is then dried, and placed 
in the camera obscura, and the image of a building, 
or other object, is generally obtained in less than a 
minute, This image, however, is usually quite in- 
visible ; and the mode of rendering it visible (which 
is the most curious part of the Calotype process,) 
consists in washing it again with gallo-nitrate of silver 
and then gently warming it,—which generally causes 
the appearance of the picture with great force and 
vivacity in the space of a minute or less. The gallo- 
nitrate of silver is formed simply by mixing solutions 
of nitrate of silver and gallic acid. ‘The operation 
requires to be executed with great care and precision, 
but is not difficult in other respects. The theory of 
the process remains, at present, unexplained. 

Had we not been told of some 500 mezzotinto 
registers of his industry laid up in the print room at 
the British Museum, we might have pointed to Mr. 
Ward’s gallery of pictures and drawings, thrown open 
in Newman Street, we presume, for private disposal, 
as the copious fruits of a long life’s labour. Among 
the pictures, the animal subjects please us the best: 
there are some of the drawings, however, which we 
prefer to any of the oil paintings—we allude espe- 
cially to those in pen and sepia wash. Some single 
studies of birds, executed in oil colours upon cart- 
ridge paper, struck us as rich and forcible, though 
not in effect equalling those produced by a much 
simpler and rapid process—the mixture of crayon 
and water-colours, in which so many of Audubon’s 
finest ornithological drawings were executed. 

A difference of opinion, it appears, exists as to the 
number of impressions which an electrotype plate will 
yield as compared with a copper-plate. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to Mr. Palmer, is conclusive on 
the subject :— 

** 1, Trump Street, June 9, 1841. 

“Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in stating 
that the Electrotype copies of the Bank note plate, 
with which I have been supplied by you, have each 
yielded me 10,000 good impressions, and with a little 
repair will, I trust, furnish a few thousand more. 

“Tam, &c., 
(Signed) “ W. M. Bruce.” 

The Royal Botanic Society is making great pro- 
gress on its newly acquired premises, in working out 
the plan of Messrs. Marnock and Burton. This 
really seems to combine all that could be wished, the 
peculiar nature of the ground and the objects in view, 
taken into the account. There is already a general 
appearance of extent and boundlessness, which will, 
of course, be increased when the plantation is per- 
fected ; the greenhouses, which will ere long be 
erected, promise to form a striking termination to the 
broad terrace-like walk, while, as far as can be judged 
from what is already done, the laying out of the 
ground seems calculated to conciliate the scientific 
student as well as the lover of the picturesque. Our 
opinion, however, is but conjectural, since the works 
for a long period must be looked at with the eye of 
faith. 

A correspondent begs to say a word or two on what 
he is pleased to call “A History ‘in little’ of the 
Fine Arts in England ;” and as we have not much to 
gossip about ourselves, we may as well spare him a 
corner here :— 

I have just read in the + ®% periodical professedly 
devoted to art, a leading Article commencing thus— 
* British Art has been indebted for the high position it now 
occupies to none so much as to the well remembered Alder- 
man Boydell!” Shades of Hogarth, of Reynolds, of Gains- 
borough, of Barry, Wilson and fifty other glorious fellows, 
did not your dry bones rattle in their graves at this 
insult offered to your memories in favour of a dead Alder- 
man? I fairly stood aghast, for as a British artist I felt as 
if 1 had received a personal insult. As I proceeded, however, 
the mystery began to develope itself. Alderman Boydell was 
a printseller, and the object was to trace the descent of his 
business (!)—and clearly enough it is made out—a bar or two 
of bastardy being allowed for in the way of bankruptey— 
from Alderman Boydell down to ; and then the 
public are respectfully informed that ‘‘ Mr. having 
been joined by a gentleman named , the house is now 
conducted as the firm of & Co.” Well, your readers 
may say, but how can these facts affect art? Ask the Editor, 
who thus explains it:—‘* We cordially wish him pros- 
perity, believing that in no way can we so safely promote 
the interest of British Artists and British Art (!) as by 








aiding to establish a Publisher,” §c. There, sir, that 
is the way British artists and British art are spoken of in 
a periodical professedly devoted to art! Pray write a 
history of the literature of the last century, after the like 
fashion, and let us see what literary men will say to it. Let 
us have no talk about Gibbon; or Johnson, or Fielding, or 
Goldsmith, or Scott, or Byron, but begin thus—* British 
literature has been indebted for the high position it now 
occupies £0 no one so much as the well remembered com- 
mon-councilman Mawman”—proceed to enumerate sub- 
sequent publishers and booksellers, down to Jenkins or 
Tomkins, somebody or nobody, who is about to open shop ; 
and then, as the editor of a literary journal, express your 
belief, if you dare, that ‘‘ in no way can we so safely promote 
the interests of literary men and literature as by aiding to 
establish a publisher,” &c. Sir, you dare not: such insults 
are reserved for artists; and I must submit, as—AN Artist. 








THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY- 
‘THREE, Patv Matt, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 
THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 





THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Recent- 
orange. Tne first Exhibition of Carey's Dissolving Orrery, 
aed 





gnilied uminated by the Oxyhrd en Light, with 28 
beautiful IMlustrations in addition to the Dissolving Views—The 
Orrery explained in T) ctures, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at a quarter past ‘I'wo o'clock, and in the Evenings 
of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at Eight o'clock, alter- 
nately with the Lecture on Barwise and Bain's Electric Clocks, 
and other Popular Lectures and Experiments. The Photogra- 
phic Portraits, and numerous Works, which display eminent 
art. science, and ingenuity—the Diver and Diving Bell. Opens 
at Half-past Ten o'clock in the Morning, and Seven o'clock in 
the Evening. Admission, 1s. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 5.—Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. M.P. 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Lieut. Newbold, 
of the Madras Army, containing a narrative of a visit 
made by himself, in June last, to the Gibel Nakus, 
or Mountain of the Bell, on the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. This curious hill has been long celebrated 
for the extraordinary tones elicited from it, which 
have generally been compared to the deep looming 
of a church bell. Of the cause of the phenomenon 
many opinions have been broached. The Arabs in 
the neighbourhood, with their ordinary propensity 
to a belief in the marvellous, attribute it to the real 
bells of a subterraneous convent, swallowed up by 
some convulsion of nature; and the Christian monks 
of Mount Sinai countenance the belief by the idlg 
story that the sound was first heard after the destruc- 
tion of one of their convents in its vicinity. The 
ideas of European travellers on the matter, have 
been sometimes scarcely more reasonable. Some 
have supposed the sounds to be caused by the drop- 
ping of sand into the cavities of the rocks; others, 
by its motion over hollow rocks; others, again, have 
attributed them to subterraneous volcanoes; and a 
few have supposed that the action of the wind upon 
the elastic plates of mica, which is a component 
part of granite, may be the origin of the sound, 
Lieut. Newbold seems to have proved that the 
opinion of Capt. Wellsted is correct, that the sound 
is produced by the rolling down of the sand, put in 
motion by the wind, or by persons walking on its 
surface. Lieut, Newbold, left Wadi For, on his 
visit to the Mountain of the Bell, on the 10th of 
June last, After two hours’ riding, and a short walk 
of half an hour, he reached the place, which he 
describes as a bell-shaped hill, from 350 to 400 feet 
in height. On its western side, which faces the Red 
Sea, is a slope of about 80 feet, covered with a very 
fine quartzose sand, varying in depth from five or six 
inches to as many feet, according to the form of the 
sandstone rock which it covers. This is the spot 
from whence the mysterious sounds issue, Not the 
slightest noise was heard; but their Arab guide, 
desiring them to wait still at the bottom of the slope, 
began to ascend the slope, sinking to his knees at 
every step. The travellers soon heard a faint sound, 
resembling the lower string of a violongel}o slightly 
touched; and being disappointed at the result, deters 
mined to ascend themselves, in spite of the intense 
heat of the sun, and extreme fineness of the sand. Qn 
reaching the summit, they sat down to observe the 
effect. The particles of sand set in motion agitated not 
only those below them, but, though in a less degree, 
those all around them, like the surface of water dis. 
turbed by astone. In about two minutes they heard 
a rustling sound; and then the musica) tone above 
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alluded to, which gradually increased to that of a 
deep, mellow church-bell, so loud that it rivalled the 
rumbling of distant thunder. This occurred when 
the whole surface was in motion ; and the effect upon 
themselves the travellers compared to what they 
supposed might be felt by persons seated upon some 
enormous stringed instrument, while a how was 
being slowly drawn over the chords. They descended 
while the sound was at its height ; and soon after it 
began to lessen with the motion of the sand, until at 
the end of a quarter of an hour, all was perfectly still 
again. Lieut. Newbold remarked that the surface 
of the land was in every part traversed by waves, or 
furrows, from one to two inches in height ; and, from 
the triangular form of the face of the slope, increas- 
ing in length as they got nearer the earth. He also 
noticed that the sand in motion, when near the top, 
produced shriller notes than when lower down ; and, 
consequently that the lowest notes were heard at the 
bottom. He appears from this to draw some analogy 
between the increasing length of the waves and that 
of the chords of a stringed instrument. While the 
experiment was making there was a steady breeze 
from the west, blowing against the surface of the 
sand ; and this he considers essential to the produc- 
tion of the sound, it having been found that the 
sounds are much fainter in still weather; or even 
quite inaudible. When the weather is wet no sound 
is produced, because the sand is then agglomerated, 
and will not slide at all. The paper concluded with a 
remark by Lieut. Newbold on the singularity of the 
phenomenon, observing that he had seen in Spain, 
Arabia, and Egypt many localities where loom sand 
had accumulated under circumstances apparently 
similar to those of Gibel Nakus, but where nothing 
has been heard of a similar nature: at the same 
time he regretted that leisure and opportunity had 
not admitted of an examination of localities suf- 
ficiently minute to put the matter beyond doubt. 


Cuemicat Society.—June 1.—Mr. A. Aikin, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were read :—1. * An Account of the Formation 
of Arragonite in a Water-Boiler,’ by Col. P. Yorke. 
2. Extract of a Letter from Prof. Kuhlman, of Lille, 
on Artificial Cements and the Silicification of Chalk. 





Mr. Kuhlman has discovered that to masses of the | 


softest limestone, or friable chalk, a great degree of 
hardness may be communicated, superior to that of 
many cements and marbles, by immersing them in a 
solution of silicate of potash. By a few days’ ex- 
posure afterwards, the mass becomes very hard, 
when four or five per cent. of silica is communicated 
to itin this way. The limestones thus silicified pro- 
mise also to be suitable to lithography. A decom- 
position of the carbonate of lime is shown to take 
place by the action of the silicate of potash, silicate 
of lime being formed, and carbonate of potash, the 
last of which comes from the stone and may be washed 
away. He maintained that the silicification of many 
limestone rocks, has taken place by the action of 
water holding silicate of potash in solution, upon 
pure calcareous rocks, or by a natural process analo- 
gous to Mr. Kuhlman’s artificial one. 3. Extract of a 
Letter from Dr. Marchand, of Berlin, on the Atomic 
Weight of Carbon. 4. A Table of the Correspond- 
ing Strengths and Densities of Pyroxylic Spirit, by 
Dr. Ure. 5. ‘On the Cyanates,’ by Mr. R. C. Camp- 
bell. 6.*On the Malates,’ by M. Hagen.—The So- 
ciety then adjourned till the 2nd of November. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 














Geographical Society ...........++-+ Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil engineers ...... ht. 
Tuxs. { Linniwan Socicty......cccccceseesees ight. 
Web. CicologicalSociety ..........2++-+008 } p. Eight. 
( Royal BOE ncccscccccocsessoccees 4 p. Eight. 
Tuur. 4 Socicty of Antiquarics ...........+.. ight 
Numismatic Society ( Ann.) ....... Seven 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. FREDERIC WILLIAMS, pupil of Mr. Moschelles, has 
the honour to announce, that his FIRST PUBLIC CONCERT 
will he given on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, at the 
QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square ; on which oc- 
casion he will perform a Grand Fantasia by ‘Thalberg—Hum- 
mel's Quintett in & flat minor—a Sonata by Beethoven—and 
Grand Characteristic Studies, by Mr. Moschelle Vocalists: 
Madame 8S lel, Mdlle. Meerti, Mdile. Ostergasrd, Signor 
Brizzi, Mr. Weiss, and Mr, John Parry.—Instrumentalists: Mr. 
Frederic Williams, Grand, Pianoforte; Mr. Ribas, Flute; Mr. 
Wolff, Violin; M. De Lariviere, Harp; and Violoncello, Mr. 

idel. Conductor, Mr. Moschelles.—lickets, Half-a-Guinea 















each, or Family ‘Tickets, to admit three, One Guinea, to be had 
at Cramer & Co.'s, Regent-street; Charles Ollivier, New Bo 
street; of the principal Music-sellers ; and of Mr, Frederic Wil- 
liams, 16, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, 








Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Seven days as crowded 
as the last, with musical sounds of every conceivable 
quality, are not chronicled in our musical journals. 
Putting the Italian and German operas, and sundry 
benefit performances at the English Opera House 
out of the question—on Friday, the Miss Broad- 
hursts and Mdlle. Ostergaard received company—on 
Saturday, Messrs. Kiallmark and Chatterton. In the 
case of both unions, the established reputations of 
the several professors preclude the necessity of close 
analysis or detail. “There is a form,” as Lady 
Blarney says, in such benefit concerts; and their 
programmes rarely offer such features as tempt ex- 
patiation, the powers of the Concert-givers once 
recognized. The Saturday performance, however, 
was peculiar in its engagement of Herr Staudigl, 
whose value as a concert singer is just beginning to 
be known among us. It makes itself felt to the full 
in his singing of Schubert's ‘ Der Wanderer,’ a grave, 
not to say, heavy song—essentially expressive in its 
character, but of that quality of expression which 
does not penetrate masses quickly ;—but in Herr 
Staudigl’s version, the poetry is felt so deeply, and 
declaimed with such a manly intensity, and the 
music uttered with such a fulness and polish, by a 
voice which is as well ordered as it is extensive— 
that the public, whom concert-givers treat as if it 
could understand nothing better than“ Un trillo sopra 
V’a,” encored the song with an enthusiasm creditable 
to all parties,—both at Mr. Chatterton’s, and again 
at Mr. Eliason’s concert, where it was repeated. 

The Polish matinée, held also on Saturday at Staf- 
ford House, will be long spoken of as the most bril- 
liant entertainment of its kind within our memory. 
There were Mdlle. Rachel's Recitations; and there 
was M. Liszt placing another feather in his cap, as a 
man and an artist, by playing, in his disabied state, a 
duet, with one hand, with M. Benedict; and doing 
more, it may be added, than many a well-versed pia- 
nist with all his ten fingers, After the sacrifice of a 
very lucrative week’s engagements, the steadfast reso- 
lution to keep his faith with Charity, seems to us even 
more worthy of honourable notice, than the wonderful 
skill which made the performance so surprising. An- 
other new feature at the Polish matinée, besides the 
appearances of Madame Dorus, M. Vieuxtemps, and 
M. Godefroid, was the singing of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble. We are not here called upon to play the 
critic, but may say, that there is every prospect of 
her justifying, whenever she appears on the stage, the 
highest hopes we entertained of her success, ere she 
quitted England: so remarkable is the advance she 
has made during her absence, from the uncertainty 
of a scholar, to the grandeur and brilliancy of a 
Pasta. Her style is magnificent. 

There were four Concerts on Monday: in the 
morning, Mr. Potter’s, worthy in its orchestra, which 
performed symphonies, overtures, and accompani- 
ments in the good old fashion ; and Mr. Eliason’s, 
brilliant in its programme, as combining all the Ita- 
lian singers and most of the foreign instrumentalists. 
Of two of its best features, Herr Staudigl’s singing of 
Schubert’s music, and M. Liszt’s one-handed sorcery, 
we have spoken in a former paragraph. Another clever 
thing—the music does not allow epithet to mount 
higher—was Maurer’s Concertante for four violins, led 
by the bénéficiaire, with M. Vieuxtemps playing at the 
fourth desk! This seemed strange, to say the least 
of it. Mdlle. Liwe displayed great fervour and 
brilliancy in a bravura by Donnizetti; but to these 
she must add certainty. At present her ambition is 
for ever thrusting her on undertakings which Nature 
refuses, or Art knows not how to complete: but where 
there is aspiration such as hers, success ought to 
follow, unless a mistaking judgment throw her upon 
impossible tasks. In the evening the Societa Armo- 
nica took possession of the Opera Concert-room, 
while Mdlle. Rachel was performing Ermione on the 
Opera stage. The programme of Monday offered 
little that was extraordinary. At the same time, 
Malle. Meerti was holding her session in Hanover- 
square. There is infinite promise as well as present 
power in this young lady. Although her rich mezzo 
soprano voice bore company well with the more bril- 
liant organ of Madame Dorus-Gras in the duet from 
* Andronico,’ she has yet some flexibility to gain; 
but her feeling is excellent, and she has nothing she 
ought to lose save a slight tendency towards the tre- 
mulous,—the fault of the modern school, which has 





sprung largely from imitation of the defect of Ry, 
bini’s worn voice. Her concert was agreeable 
successful : the former in right of its nationality _y 
Vieuxtemps assisting her on the violin, and M, Blass 
on the clarinet, whose performance of part of Weber 
duet with Madame Dulcken was so excellent and effe. 
tive, as to be called for again loudly. We had y, 
J. Parry, too, in his drollest humour, and Mr, Weig 
whose superb bass voice deserves all the training Which 
general and technical cultivation can give it. Th, 
other displays of English talent during the day, which 
we heard, were a ballad by Miss Birch, sung at My 
Eliason’s concert, in such utter defiance of time and 
simplicity as to call for positive reprehension —~and 
Miss Bassano’s voice in the evening. This is yery 
fine: but where, save in England, do performer 
present themselves to metropolitan audiences on the 
mere strength of a crude voice? Everything else jy 
wanting to her. 

The Concerts of Wednesday had a certain 
similarity of character. In the morning Michal 
Angelo Russo and Luigi Elena, a pair of tiy 
prodigies, surprised us by their pianoforte and 
violin playing. The former is, indeed, a remarkable 
child. It is not merely the finger mechanism 
taught by painful drudgery, which he displays 
nor that merely childish disposition towards the 
art, which so often “ flashes and dies” in after life, 
worn out by the precocious exhibition to which 
prodigies are so selfishly subjected. Little Michael 
Angelo has a complete command of the piano, as far 
as his fingers avail ; he can produce tone enough to 
fill the Hanover Square Rooms; and he delivers 
his music in an easy and firm style, such as preclude 
the idea of any cramming or coercion. The minikin 
violin player, his companion, is a clever child, but 
less tempting as a subject for prognostication. We 
could not but speculate, while listening to these boys, 
on the chances of instrumental music receiving fresh 
impulses from Italy, that land of still unexhausted 
genius, In the evening the quondam prodigy Giulio 
Regondi gave, with M. Lidel, that clever violoncellist, 
a benefit concert. The sequel of that child’s exqui- 
site and artistic performances upon the guitar by no 
means satisfies us: Regondi’s present instrument, 
the Concertina, being to us little more acceptable, 
however cleverly it be treated, than the solo stop 
onan organ. The same skill displayed upon the 
violin or harp, would have led Regondi to a more 
permanent and solid reputation than any he is likely 
to gain: his performances are now wonderful, but 
they tire. We have not a line to enumerate the 
accessory features of either the morning or the even- 
ing concert. 








Tea Plant on the Neilgherry Hills —We have te 
ceived the following letter from India, but cannot 
remember the article to which our correspondent 
alludes :— 

To the Editor of the Atheneum, London.—Permit me to 
put you right with regard to the tea plants on the Neil- 
gherry Hills. Those at Kaitee were, in the summer of 1839, 
in a thriving state, although not as they ought to have been. 
They have been sadly mismanaged. They were nearly 
killed some time, I forget how long, before, but I believe 4 
couple of years or so, by neglect and ill-treatment. (This I 
saw a statement of somewhere.) But on an excursion in 
that direction in June 1839, when it rained heavily almost 
every day, I found a stream, a constant stream of water, 
running over their roots. It was not a stream from the 
falling rains, but the one, or a branch of it, that is brought 
in for irrigation. 1t only astonishes me that these plants 
have not been killed by mismanagement. There was a very 
fine tea-shrub in Mr. James's garden at Billycull. My opi- 
nion is, from what I saw of the Kaitee shrubs surviving a8 
they did, that the climate must be particularly well adapted 
for them. They blossom freely, but only a few per cent. of 
the berries have any kernel in them. These, however, grow. 
At Corroon is a tree, like in all its parts to the tea-tree, ex 
cepting in its great pod or nut, which is entirely different. 
The honey made in the quarter where it abounds when itis 
in blossom, is strongly impregnated with the flavour of tea 

Yours, ALEX. DUNCAN. 

Phosphates and Arseniate of Soda in Calico Print 
ing.—These salts have been substituted successfully 
by Messrs. Mercer and Blyth for the cowdung,. 
long in use in calico printing. They have taken 4 
patent for their discovery. M. Shwartz, of Mullhau- 
sen, has made experiments on the same subject, and 
has confirmed the favourable result of the Mar 
chester discoveries, 








To ConnEsPoNDENTs.—S. received.—We are obliged t0 
B. (Leeds), but are unwilling to enter on such exciting topics 
—J. W. U. declined. 
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Jnimperial 8vo. with Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by Creswick, Six Maps, and One Hundred 
and Sixty Woodcuts by the first Artists, price 25s. elegantly bound in cloth, the First Volume of 


I R E L 


A N D; 


Its Scenery, Character, &c. 


By 
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MR. 


and MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


HOW & PARSONS, London ; and J. CUMMING, Dublin. 








On Saturday, June 26, will be published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. with 
ne Portrait, price One Guinea, 
HE LIF 01 ‘of the Rev. CHARLES WESLEY, 


M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford : com- 
prsing @ lieview of his Poetry; Sketches of the Rise and Pro- 

of Methodism ; = Notices of contemporary Events and 
Ffaracters. "HOMAS JACKSON. 

#,* This work , which | S compiled from original documents, 
fi tt an answer to several misrepresentations in the * Life 
and Times of the Countess of Bantiones. and in the Ciogra- 
phical publications of the Rev. Edwin S 
John Mason, 14, City-road, and 66, Paternoster-row. 

Just ~~ Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. Ils. 
FAW 


HE OF SP RINGVALE, 
T He CLARIONET, and, ether ag alee 
WILLIAM CARLETO 

“They entitle g r. “eae to take wan among the m 
a etl men that his country has ever aE rood 5 — 








ost 


aithere is nothing equal to JANE SINCLAIR in the whole 
range of British literature . if we exce pt Carleton’s own *‘ Dream 
ofa Broken Hear io ag» Monitor. 
Dablin : Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. ; Long zman, Orme & Co. Lon- 
don. ‘To be had at all the ‘Libraries 
Just published, at Rolandi’s, 20, — -rs-street, under the 
patronage of the Queen Dow ager, 
. Y OPINION OF HER! 
By GUIDO SORELLI, 
The Florentine Translator of Milton 
“The virtuous woman is one of the choicest ge ms from the 
treasuries of God to the man whom God loves. I look on the 
great number of virtuous women in England, and other Pro- 
testant countries, as upon the most evident token of God's love 
tothe Protestant chure 
The above quotation | from ‘ My Opinion of Her’ is to contra- 
false statement in the Morning Herald of May 24, id est, 
do Sorelli admits of ONE only virtuous woman in the 














world, 
“Guido Sorelli still continues to give Lessons in Italian and 
French, in Town and in the Country. Address, 4, Church- 
ae. Bie cadilly. 


Rane way cant ee 
y, 8vo. uniform with 
ART 1 “of OLLENDORE i's ‘METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WR Ma and SPEAK the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. W rite n expressly for 
the ceo student by Mons. H. G. OLLENDORFP, 
his Part explains the difficulties of the First Part, and 
ouaaes the course of instrection. 
Recently published, 


Part I. with the Wniting. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 
‘Ale 
A Key to both Parts. Prepared by the Author. 


tivo. price 7s. cloth, 
These are the ouly editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, and 
3 aoeme any other utterly useless for the elucidation of his 


‘Whitiaker & Co. Maria-lane; and Dulau & Co.. Soho- 
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= rpabilahed, price 10s. 6d. St. Matthew. Part 
YATENA AUREA. COMME NTARY on the 
FOUR GOSPELS, pare out of the Works of the 
Fathers by S. THOMAS AQUIN 


odit 
The Rev. E. B. PUSEY, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of o ‘heist Church, late 
Fellow of Oriel Colleg: 
The Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Professor of rm i late i. ellow of Oriel Colle ge. 
The Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, B.D. 
Eetiow of Oriel Colles ge 
This Compilation not being admissible intot re Library of the 
Fathers from the date of some few of the authors introduced 
into it, the tors of the latter work have been led to publish it 
in aseparate form, being assured that those who have subscribed 
to their translations o Treatises of the ancient 
Catholic divines, wil! not fe Test es lind less benefit, in 
the use of so very judicious autifu lection from them. 
The Editors refer to the Prefs account of the na 
and characteristic excellencies “of the work, which will be found 
suaetes in the private study of the Gospels. as it is well adapted 
for famiiy re ading, and full of thought for those who are en- 
gaged in religious instruction. 
Oxford : 1}: John Henry Parker; J. G. F. & J. Rivington, London. 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 
sd in a Series of Plates by HN. Hu MPHREYS, Esq. ; 







scriptions by J.O. WEST WooD, Esq. F.L &c. Price 
%.6d.each Number. ‘To be completed in about Sixteen Numbers. 
Each Number of this Work will conta ain Three Plates, demy 





ito, size, comprising about Twenty ing the Cater- 
pillar, C! , and perfect Butterfly , together 
with the Fi on which they are usut ally found, carefully co- 
loured from Nature. 


hope show 









A Treatise on the Insects injurious to the Gar- 
dener, Forester, and Farmer ; translated from the Gormae of 











M. Kollar, and ‘illustrated with Sixty Engravings by J. and M. 
Loudon; with Notes by J. O. Westwood, Esq. F.L.S. Foolscap 
S¥0. price 7s. clot 


Instructions for Coll: eotine, Rearing, and Preserv- 
ing Insects, and for ¢ Yollecting and Pres erving Shells and Crus- 
tacea, By Abel Ingpen, A.L.S. & M.E.S. Price 3s. in cloth. 


ry 
On the Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and General 
Manageme ent of Poultry, By Waiter B. Dickson. In foolscap 
80. with Fourteen W oodcuts, p rice 6s. clot h. 


Arcana Entomologica’; or, Illustrations of New, 
ran and Interesting Exotic Ines cts. By J. O. Westwood, Esq. 
ate De ES Fess Number, « containing tour ootpuned Plates, 

$ in 8v0., was ished in May, price 3s, 6d., to 
be continued every alternate Month. - s 
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Just published, 
HEAP MAPS..WYLD’S EUROPE, Asia, 
Africa, and America. One sheet, on rollers, varnished, 
2. 2s, the set; separately, 12s. each. 
31. 


Europe. Six sheets, on rollers, varnished, 
Size 5 feet 3 by 5 feet 6. 

Africa, North and South America, and Asia, to 
correspond. The set, 12 guineas. These are the best maps 


published. 
James Wyld, geographer to the Queen, Charing: cross East. 


t ready for publication, large { a 

LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICT TONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH_LANGUAGES, in Two 
arts, namely, English-German and German-English. A new 
ition, with great additions and seprorements, particularly 
lapting it to the English student. By G, German 
aster at the Royal Military fee Ree y oolwich. and the 
ty of London School; and A. HE . D. University, 
Berlin, and Professor of German at Winchester ‘ollege. 
me thousands of new German words (and those not merely 
compounds) with many phrases, have been added ; more accu- 
rate English significations have been substituted for those in the 
German edition ; 3 and eng = other improvements have been 
in hittaker J «¢ Dulau& Co.t and DN d to be had 
ittaker Co. slau & Co. on utt; and to be ha 
ofall Booksellers.’ ‘ 
— published, 8vo. price 2s. board: e 
PPEN DICES to a NEW SUPPLEMENT 
o EUCLID, and to a NEW. TREATISE on MECHA- 
NICS, “hy the Author of the following (recently published) i 
New Supplement i Euclid’s Elements of 
on. 8vo. price 3s. boa 
w Introduction to ‘the Mathematics. Tart I. 
ginhunaines Part II. The Methods of Mathematical Investiga- 
tion. 8vo. price 9s. boa 
New Treatise on 1 Mechanics. 8vo. 7s. boards. 
“ The author's design is excellent.""— Atheneum. 
‘Serviceable to teachers of Arithmetic.’’"—Conservatire Journ. 
* We claim for these works the marked attention of all who 
are engaged in the purposes of education.""—New Monthly Mag. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
This day, in tsp. 8vo. cloth, with Nine Ciates. and Sheet of 
RET Sections, DSTON 6s. 
TH OLD RED SAN STON] E; 
Walks in an Old Field. 

By HUGH MILLER. 

“ Dr. Buckland said, he had never been so much astonished in 
his life by the powers of . man as he had been by the geolo- 
gical descriptions of Mr. Miller, which had been shown to him 
in the Witness newspaper by his friend, Sir C. Menteath. That 
wonderful man described these objects with a felicity which 
made him ashamed of the comparative meagreness and poverty 
of his own descriptions, which had cost him hours and days of 
labour. He (Dr. B.) would give his it hand to possess such 
powers of description as Mr. M.; and if it preesee Providence 
to spare his useful life, he, if any one, would ce rtainly render 
the science attractive and popular. and do equal service to Theo- 
logy and Geology. It must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear 
that his discovery had_been assigned his own name by such an 
eminent authority as M. Agassiz; and it added another proof of 
the value of the meeting of the Association, that it had contri- 
buted to bring such a man into notice.” —Proceedings of British 
Association, 1 

Edinburgh: John Johnstone, Wipnter.cqpare. R. 
Groombridge. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & ¢ 


T° ECONOMISTS.—Extreme Lowness of Price. 
—Warranted durability of Materials.—Unparalleled ex- 
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tent of assortment, and acknowle Ase 
I. A py Ed FAMILIES abent fi o FU) H, 

ABINET, and PHOLST ERY w AREMOU ‘S as 
L SON HO’ STSON & Co., from whence Establishments, of every 
class, can be Segentiy and substantially furnished with an ex- 
pection perfectly unequalled. — Nos. 293, 294, and 205, High 








FOR SOFTENING T ne R SKIN AND IMPROVING THE 
ODFREY’S “EXT RACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS. stands unrivalled for its efficacy ; it com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, and all Cu- 
taneous Imperfections; renders the most sallow Complexion 
delicately clear, and imparts to the Skin a pleasing and healthy 
appearance. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, and renders the skin 
smeeth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere, and will be found beyond all 
praise, to use as a family Lotion on all occasions.—Sold in bottles, 
price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by A. Willoughby & Co, 
(late B. Godfrey W indus), 61, Bishopsgate-street Without ; and 

all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


aw LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
ariety of Counterfeit Wrappers of ‘ ROWLAND’'S MA- 
Cc ASSAR OIL,’ now in circulation, and which so nearly resemble 
the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary, chek Proprietors 
have employed those celebrated artists Messrs. Pe: §& Bacon, 
who have succeeded in producing *A NEW L LABI L ‘from steel, 
of so complicated and intricate a nature, A of such excessive 
difficulty of execution, as to amount to an impossibility of imi- 
tation, and to be considered by connoisseurs a ma pe eee in 
the art ofengraving. ‘The Labe forms ac pombteats on of beauti- 
ful desicns—a portion encircling a BUS Her Majesty the 
* Queen’—which an oe aoe worse! in two lines, 
ACASSA 
(the ground-work i bs composed ot the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) U — which are the Signature and 
Address of iw Froprictons, in r 
. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- garden, London. 
Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition: it comprises the words * Row! id's Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, end csntetaing 29,028 letters. 
Th west Price is 3s. 6d.; the next 7s. ; or Family Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s, 6d. ; and Double that size, l/. ls. 
Some im: npostors call their trash the * Genuine, Macassar Oil,’ 
and sign it ‘A. RowlandSon,’ ouqans the *&,’ offering it for 
sale under eek lure of ‘cheapn 
*,* Be su ask for ‘ Reclame Macassar Oil.’ Sold by all 
respectable Chemists and Perfumers, 
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ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and may be c onfidently recomme ended to the notice of the 
public. W hen applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no Sapssssion upon it, and will 
not make it blister and peel o Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much expose: ,it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, once as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
produces ‘om y satisfactory results. Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, loorgate-street ; ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 


GUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
oy informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
t they can be supplied with L OOKING Sand PIC- 












hat GLASS 
T URE FRAMES, of the very best monet. at prices never 
hitherto attempted. ae be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWIN 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Oid frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for imenodiate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY, AND PATRONIZED 
BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ARBERT. 
AVIS’S CELEBRATED TOOTH. 


BRUSHES.—A. DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brush 
Manufacturer by speci al appointment to her Majesty and H.R.H, 
Prince Albert, their Graces the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Argyle, and Montrose, Dowager Durhe ss of Bedford, and nume- 
rous families of high distinction, 33, STRAND, begs to acquaint 
the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeede d in dise overing a 
fastening for Tooth Brushes, composed of Corded Silk and India 
Rubber, by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
loose in the mouth. For durability, they will be found to excel 
any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
from corroding. Persons fre quently get bad teeth and gums 
from these causes, the corrosion being poison to the breath. and 
cancer the gums. Also, inventor of a new and improved N ans 
BRUSH, made of om ak me | Russia Pristles, which do 
soften by constant use. Improved Velvet CLOT HES and HAIK 
BRUSHES, in great variety of patterns, at the wholesale prices. 
The finest Toilet anc Nursery Sponges, at half the perfumers’ 

rices. DAVIS being an extensive importer of Sponges and 
sristles, oe him to offer the following articles at forty per 
cent. under any liouse in England, Families in Town and 
Country supplied, carriage at es holesale Prices, with every 
kind of Brushes for Horses and Carriages; also Sponges, Cha- 
mois, Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
of the Stables. All kinds of Brushes, Brooms, Furnery, Coops r 
age, Rope and Wool Door Mats, Soap, Black Lead, Scouring 
Paper, Sieves, for Household use, at Wholesale Prices. Families 
in Town and U ountry can have a List of his Prices by a post-paid 
application.- 33, Strand. 


ORY’S POWDE RS” for for CHILDREN are are 

recommended to mothers and nurses,not only as a remedy, 
but as a preventive in all cases of teething, measle: 8, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, small pox, convulsions from worms and teething, 
wi sting of the limbs, jaundice, fits, diarrhoea, chicken pox, 
thrush, Ke. ‘The above complaints are invariably procened tar 
a pettishness of temper, accompanied by costiveness, and 4 
greater or less degree of fe aver. To these fittle ailments atten- 
tion should be particularly directed, for it is in this stage that 
these powders will commonly prevent further progress of dis- 
order by promoting healthy secretions of the skin, liver, sto- 
mach, and bowels.—Prepared and sold by Wm. H. Cory, surgeon 
apothecary, No. 1, Bridge-road, Lambeth, and may be had of 
most respectable me ne ve nders throughout the kingdom, in 
packets at ly. 14d. %d., 4s. 6d., and in tin cases for exporta- 
tion 1. ls. duty iv ded. Each packet has the signature of 
Wm. H. Cory on the Government stamp, without which none 
are genuine. Orders by post attended to. 


PENNY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
ILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH,—STEEDMAN'S 
SOOT HING POWDERS.—The good eflects of these Powders in 
preserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
nave now had twenty years’ experience (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit, ) during whic 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which chiluren suffer while cut. 
ting teeth, viz. -verish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
accompanied with relaxation of the 
od inflammation of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
y<. me edman, Chemist, W alworth, Surrey 
i nd Medicine Ve nde ors in the Unite 4 | 
nyl ay ‘wis hing to try them, by inclosing a shilling 
in a letter to the proprietor, will receive a packet by return of 
post, free of expense. 


Be LER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA 
is allowed by medic ‘al men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kin A 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopwe ias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
prorer use of mercury. —Prepared and sold in pi int bottles 20s., 
nail pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d., + Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's, London; and may 
be »btaine d of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; likewise of Daven- 
vert & Stedman, 20, Wate srloo-plac e, opposite the Post Office, 
Edinburgh ; or, by orde ‘r, through any other respec table Drug- 
gist.—N.B. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’ sC Shure hyard, 


UTLER’s T ASTELESS SEIDLITZ Pow. 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution ‘of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being in- 
closed mn a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that pro- 
duced with the two powders pre pared i in the usual way.—Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (whict h are inclosed in a case, and accompanied 
by a measure and spoon,} by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
































stomach, and debility, 
bowels, 























don : may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, Edinburgh ; or, oe £ erder, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.—* 


4, Cheapside, corner of St, 
Paul's. If procured ae tig ‘be careful to order “ Buéler’s 
Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address, 
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On June 30 will be published in 8vo. with a Map of England, PART L., price 3s. 6d., of 


A CYCLOPAHDIA 


Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Accounts of the various Commodities which form 
the subject of Mercantile Transactions; the Statutory and Official Rules affecting 
their Exportation, Importation, Warehousing, and Sale; the Duties imposed on them; 
Customs and Excise Regulations, &c. &c. 
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This work, like its predecessors in the same department of the series, is designed for 
delineating, ina shape adapted to popular use, all the most important features of the beau- 
tiful and interesting country to which it refers. It comprehends the History of its Politics, 
Literature, and Art, with copious Illustrations of its Statistics, Geography, and Natural 
Science. The political, social, and intellectual revolutions which have been undergone 
by the inhabitants, are related in connexion with the antiquities, the scenery, and the 
physical peculiarities. of the several States. “@here does not exist, in the English lan- 
guage, any publication that attempts, in regard to Italy, a survey so extensive. 


The First Volume, except the General Introduction with which it opens, is devoted exclu- 
sively to Ancient Times. It unfolds, in succession, the History of the Roman Republic 
and Empire, the Literature, Art, and Topography of those ages, as also the Ch t 










































































and Habits of the Heathen Nation. 





The Second Volume, after completing the survey of the ancient world by an outline of 











































‘* We cannot but commend the care and scholarship which is evident in every page of ( 
the volume.”—Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. | 

** A book worthy of the gallant theme of which it treats, and highly creditable to the 
skill, talents, diligence, and research displayed in the composition.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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MERCANTILE LAW, FINANCE, — 
Count: 
AND , 
e@ 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY or 
’ Noon 
COMPRISING a Tench 
on the Is 
Principles of Commerce, Finance, and Banking, with Practical and Historical Details ang formerly a 
Illustrations. Ei vert. 
Summary of © ial Law, including I Partnership, Principal and Agent, mo tl 
Bills of Exchange, Sale, Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, Constitutio, tt 
and Transmission of the various Species of Commercial Property, and Contracts ani ERA’ 
Obligations in general. dy att 
Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts, Exchanges, Coins, Weights and Measures, Public too, Ham) 
Funds and Stocks, Interest, Annuities, Assurances, and Reversions, with numerous pepe 
Tables. , Lambert, 
Explanation of Mercantile .Terms and Usages, besides a great variety of Miscellaneoy and partic 
Information. 1° 4 
hi 
By WILLIAM WATERSTON, Accountant, Artist wh 
Author of ‘A Manual of Commerce.’ 
*,* This work will be completed in Five or not exceeding Six Quarterly Parts, and will contain Four Maps. Part II. will appear on the 30th of September. E. - 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIAN ISLANDS, Saiect 
PROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. GRA 
On the 
By WILLIAM SPALDING, Esq. 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. aE 
3 Vols. with Engravings on Wood by Jackson, and Illustrative Maps and Plans on Steel. Price of each Volume in cloth boards, 5s. comprisin 
Forming Nos. XXIX. XXX. and XXXL. of the Epinsuren Casinet Lisrary. eelet = 
Early Christian Antiquities, reviews the period which elapsed between the Fall of Bookselle 
the Western Empire and the French Revolution in 1789. The most prominent cha- 
racteristics of the Dark Agesare p ted in one bined picture, For By Messr 
Ages, Political History and the State of Society are treated in two successive stages: stree 
after which Literature and Art are depicted separately. The Political History of the } 
first three centuries of Modern Times is followed by a review of Literature and Art B 
during the same ofa eS 
The Third Volume embraces the History of Italy during the early Revolutionary Era, ee 
it existed under the go t of Napol and as it has appeared since the Resto- Revett's 
ration. Modern Topography, Recent Literature and Art, occupy the next place: the ica-Mo 
tharacter and Habits of the Modern Nation are investigated at great length: the ita d 
Natural History and Resources of the country are reviewed : and a Statistical Summary tents . J 
closes the work. | Tp 
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RECORDS OF FEMALE PIETY; Harr 
COMPRISING tris 
nglat 
SKETCHES of the LIVES and EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of WOMEN eminent for RELIGIOUS EXCELLENCE. wel ' 
By JAMES A. HUIE, Huse N 
Author of ‘The History of the Jews.’ Small 8vo. 6s. cloth. a 
Contents: Monica, Mother of Augustine—Anne Askew—Queen Catherine Parr—Olympia Morata—Jane, Queen of Navarre—Lady Mary Langham—Lady Brooke— | ap 
Queen Mary IL—Mrs. Bury—Rachel, Lady Russell—Mrs. Rowe—Mrs. Steele—The Countess of Huntingdon—Lady Glenorchy—Miss Jane Taylor— Sydney § 
Mademoiselle Cuvier—Miss Mary Jane Graham—Mrs. Hannah More—Mrs. Wilson. with _ 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MONTROSE; Sa 
oi Vauual 
Tilustrated from Ortc1Nat Manuscripts, including Family Papers, now first published from the Montrose Charter-Chest, and other Private Repositories Pick 
By MARK NAPIER, Esq., Apvocate. — 
In one thick vol. post 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs. 12s. handsomely bound in cloth. ME: 
“Mr. Napier has produced not only the best Life of Montrose that has ever ben SEL B 
| written, but one of the best pieces of biography which have lately fallen under our notice; PERTY, 
full indeed of the most curious and valuable infor i ted in a style which waumes, 
fail of rendering it highly and deservedly popular.”—United Service Gazette. English 1 
“«The work has great merit as a history; it is written in a popular, easy, and flowing tannica, 


‘Mr. Napier had the good fortune to light upon some valuable documents in the 
Montrose and Napier charter-chests, and in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, which 
had escaped all preceding historians, and which shed a flood of light upon the events and 
actions of that distracted period. This new evidence helps to place the character of the 
Marquis of Montrose in particular in a most favourable light, and supplies many facts 
which his enemies had suppressed.”— ‘The Times. 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 





style; and the narrative is interspersed with a perpetual reference to original docu 
which stamps upon it a peculiar value; and even to the account of events already noms 
gives a freshness and vigour which the narratives of former historians do not possess. 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 
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